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ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT. 


AN ORATION DELIVERED BY JUDGE SAMUEL F. HUNT ON THE CENTEN- 
NIAL OF THE DEFEAT OF GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR AND ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE RE-INTERMENT OF THE DEAD 
WHO FELL IN THE ENGAGEMENT ON THE BATTLE- 

FIELD. FT. RECOVERY, O., Oct. 16, 1891.* 


It is said that for more than six hundred years after the 
battle of Morgarten the Swiss peasantry gathered on the fleld of 
battle to commemorate those who had fallen for freedom. We 
have assembled to-day in the same spirit to do honor to the gallant 
dead, who, one hundred years ago, gave their lives for their 
country in this fatal field, and amidst their hallowed ashes to per- 
petuate the story of their unselfish patriotism. A great Republic,, 
mighty in its perfect unity, guards with tender care the memory 





* Note. — (From the Cincinnati [Daily] Enquirer October 17, 
1891.) 

Fr. Recovery, O., Oct. 16.— The grand centennial celebration of 
the battle of St. Clair closed to-day, and the expectations of the Mon- 
umental Association have been realized fully. Great crowds of people 
have assembled each day to pay homage to the dead heroes. 

This morning dawned with a clear sky, seemingly the act of 
Providence to prepare a perfect day for the crowning event of the 
exercises. Fully 15,000 people assembled to-day on the old battle ground 
of Ft. Recovery to witness the sad rites of placing the remains of the 
dead heroes in their third and last resting place. It will be remembered 
that the bones of the oid soldiers were discovered in a pit, where they 
had been placed by their comrades after the battle. The first skull 
was found by the late Judge Roop by mere accident after a rain, which 
had washed them out to view. This was in June, 1851, and they lay 
in that state until October of the same year, when they were interred 
in a private cemetery amid grand ceremonies. They rested in their 
earthly abodes until a few days ago, when they were again taken up 
to prepare for their final resting place. It was to-day this rite was 
performed. The exercises this forenoon were: Speaking at the grounds 
and military parade, Colonel Bundy, of Cincinnati, being the prin- 
cipal orator. 

General J. P. C. Shanks, of Portland, Ind., delivered an inter- 
esting address relative to the defeat of Arthur St. Clair. At noon Judge 
Samuel F. Hunt, of Cincinnati, Senator Godfrey, of Celina, and Mayor 
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of every man, whether on land or on sea, who has lifted up his 
hand for his country and the glory of the flag. 

We here reverently do honor not only to the memory of the 
gallant Butler and those who fell with him on that day of dread- 
ful disaster under St. Clair, but to those tried and patriotic men 
who followed Anthony Wayne and perished at last at the Fallen 
Timbers, and those hardy pioneers who protected the frontier 
before civil authority was established, and saved defenseless set- 
tlements from the tomahawk and scalping knife of the Indian. 


THE ILLIMITABLE WEST. 


When George Washington, on the 25th day of November, 
1758, — then in his twenty-sixth year, — planted the British flag 
on the deserted ruins of the fortress at the junction of the Monon- 





Blackburn, of Cincinnati, arrived. The procession was then formed 
at the Christian Church, where the remains were lying in state. The 
Sidney Cornet Band headed the procession, playing a slow march, fol- 
lowed by the military company from Portland, Ind. The Sons of 
Veterans came next, followed by the G. A. R. Post of this city. Then 
came the catafalque on which the remains were placed, drawn by four 
horses. The Executive Board of the Monumental Association followed 
the catafalque and a procession of young ladies, representing the dif- 
ferent states of the Union, brought up the rear. The procession slowly 
marched from the church through the city to the park, where the grave 
had been prepared to receive the remains. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. O. S. Green, after which General Shanks delivered the dedication 
address. Three salutes were fired by the military over the graves of the 
soldiers. The scene was an impressive one, and will be remembered 
by all who witnessed it. Amid the tolling of the church bells throughout 
the city the remains of the five hundred soldiers, together with those 
of General Butler, were consigned once more to the silent tomb, never 
to be again disturbed. The park is a most beautiful one, and was 
‘purchased by the city for the site of a monument, which will no doubt 
some day be erected. The monument will be placed directly in the 
center of the park over the graves of the dead soldiers. The remains 
of General Butler were discovered and interred in 1876, and a few 
years later his sword was found nearly on the same spot. His name 
and the crown of England were engraved upon it. The address of 
Judez Hunt this afternoon was listened to by 10,000 people. Thus closed 
an event of national importance. The fact that visitors were here from 
half the states of the Union showed what an interest has been taken 
in the event throughout the country. 
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gahela and the Allegheny rivers, the banners of England floated 
for the first time over the Ohio. This was the extreme western 
post of British rule in North America, and from the gateway of 
the west there stretched toward the setting sun the solemn and 
mysterious forest. There was nothing but an endless space of 
shadowy woodland. The forests crowned the mountains from crest 
to river-bed and extended in melancholy wastes toward the dis- 
tant Mississippi. It has been well expressed that the sunlight 
cowd net penetrate the roof-archway of murmuring leaves while 
deep in its tangled depths lurked the red foe, hawk-eyed and 
wolf-hearted. Here and there were great prairies with copses of 
woodland like islands in the sunny seas of tall, waving grass. In 
all that solitude there was no sound save that of the woodman’s 
axe. 

The English had been driven from every cabin in the basin 
of the Ohio. France had her posts on each side of the Lakes, 
and at Detroit, at Mackinaw, at Kaskaskia and at New Orleans, 
and the claim of France to the valleys of the Mississippi and the 
St. Lawrence seemed established by possession. The flag of the 
Bourbon dynasty which floated from the battlements of Quebec 
was the emblem of sovereignty over this vast territory. 

The victory of Wolfe over Montcalm on the heights of 
Abraham, on September 9, 1759, decided whether the vast central 
valley of North America should bear throughout all coming time 
the impress of French or English civilization. The continent 
was saved from French domination, and the dying hero praised 
God for the victory over the French as his spirit escaped in the 
blaze of its glory. The historian says that night, silence, the rush- 
ing tide, veteran discipline, the.sure inspiration of genius, had 
been his allies; his battle field, high over the ocean-river, was the 
grandest theatre on earth for illustrious deeds; his victory, one 
of the most momentous in the annals of mankind, gave to the 
English tongue and the institutions of the Germanic race the 
unexplored and seemingly infinite West and North. He crowded 
into a few hours actions that would have given lustre to length of 
life; and fulfilling his day with greatness, completed it before 
its noon. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE NORTH WEST. 


The North Western Territory, after the conquest of the 
French possessions in North America by Great Britain, was 
ceded to Great Britain by France by the treaty of Paris in 1763. 
By an act of Parliament of Great Britain passed in 1774, the 
whole of the North Western Territory was annexed to and made 
a part of the Province of Quebec as established by royal procla- 
mation of October 1763, and by the treaty of peace, signed at 
Paris, September 3, 1783, the claim of the English Monarch to 
the North Western Territory was ceded to the United States. 
The title claimed by Virgnia, Masachusetts, New York and Con- 
necticut was vested in the United States by the several deeds 
of cession. . 

Congress now proceeded to perfect its title to the soil and 
jurisdiction by negotiation with the Indian tribes — the original 
owners and rightful proprietors — notwithstanding charters and 
grants and treaties of peace. The Indian title to a large part 
of the territory within the limits of the State of Ohio having been 
exinguished it became necessary for Congress to provide a form 
of government for the territory northwest of the Ohio river. This 
led to the adoption of the ordinance of 1787. 


ARTHUR ST. CLAIR APPOINTED GOVERNOR. 


Arthur St. Clair, an officer in the old French war, a Major 
General in the army of the revolution and President of the Con- 
tinental Congress, was appointed Governor of the North Western 
Territory in 1788, with Winthrop Sergeant as Secretary, and 
who also acted as Chief Magistrate in the absence of the Gov- 
ernor. When St. Clair came to the territory in July, 1788, the 
tribes on the Wabash were decidedly hostile. They continued 
to invade the Kentucky settlements, while George Rogers Clark, 
at the head of the Kentucky Volunteers, in return, destroyed their 
villages and waged a relentless warfare against them. Immigra- 
tion was retarded by the fear of the tomahawk and the scalping 
knife. 
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THE REGULAR ARMY AND THE INDIAN TRIBES. 


At the close of the revolution the “regular army” had been 
reduced to less than seven hundred men, and no officer was re- 
tained above the rank of Captain. This force was soon after 
reduced to twenty-five men to guard the mighty stores at Pitts- 
burg, and fifty-five men to perform military duty at West Point and 
other magazines. 

It was estimated that all the tribes in the territory at this time 
numbered twenty thousand souls. They were continually inflamed 
by British emissaries and agents and a feeling of hostility enkind- 
led. These emissaries and agents made their headquarters at 
the frontier forts which had not been given up by Great Britain 
according to the terms of the treaty with the United States. 
The military force of the territory consisted of about six hundred 
men under the command of General Harmar who had been 
appointed a Brigadier General on the 31st day of July, 1787. 

In the early part of 1789 Governor St. Clair held a council 
at Fort Harmar, at the mouth of the Muskingum, with the 
Chiefs and Sachems of the Six Nations, and with the represen- 
tatives of the Indian tribes from the Mohawk Valley to the 
Wabash, when old agreements were confirmed and boundaries 
established. Many of the tribes refused to acknowledge the 
Treaty as binding, and within a short period after the Council 
at Fort Harmar bands of maurading Indians threatened the 
frontiers of Virginia and Kentucky. 


PERMANENT PEACE WITH -THE INDIANS IMPOSSIBLE. 


It became evident that permanent peace with the Indians 
was an impossibility. They waylaid the boats and wounded 
and plundered the immigrants all along the river from Pittsburg 
to the Falls of the Ohio. General Harmar endeavored to chastise 
them, but his expedition was a disaster, and his command 
defeated at the Maumee Ford in October, 1790. 

The Federal Government proclaimed that the occupation 
of the territory meant peace and friendship and not war and 
bloodshed. These appeals were only answered by renewed depre- 
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dations on the part of the Indians, who were largely instigated 
by the infamous Simon Girty —a renegade white man, at the 
mention of whose name for more than twenty years the women 
and children of the Ohio country turned pale. 

The tribes of the West under Little Turtle, Chief of the 
Miamis, Blue Jacket, Chief of the Shawnees, and Buck-onga-a- 
helos, Chief of the Delawares, now confederated to resist the 
whites and drive them, if possible, beyond the Ohio river which 
the Indians regarded as the boundary of their territory. Corn- 
planter, a famous Chief, at the table of General Wayne, at Legion- 
ville, in 1793, said, ““My mind is upon that river,” pointing to the 
Ohio, “May that water ever continue to run and remain the 
boundary of lasting peace between the Americans and Indians 
on the opposite side.” 


THE EXPEDITIONS OF HARMAR AND SCOTT AND WILKINSON. 


The expeditions of Harmar and Scott and Wilkinson were 
directed against the Miamees and Shawanees, while the burning 
of their towns, the destruction of their corn-fields and the cap- 
tivity of theis women and children only seemed to exasperate 
them and aroused more desperate efforts to defend their hunting 
grounds and to harass the invaders. In the meantime prepara- 
tions were going forward for the main expedition of St. Clair, 
the purpose of which was to secure control over the savages by 
establishing a chain of forts from the Ohio river to Lake Erie 
and especially by securing a strong position in the heart of the 
Miami Country. The defeat of Harmar proved the necessity 
of some strong check upon the Indians of the North West. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 


Indeed the main object of the campaign of 1791 was to build 
a fort at the junction of the St. Mary and the St. Joseph’s Rivers 
which was to be connected by other intermediate stations with 
Fort Washington and the Ohio. The importance of this posi- 
tion was recognized in a letter of General Knox, Secretary of 
War, to St. Clair, dated September 12, 1790, and the Secretary of 
War in his official report of St. Clair’s defeat, dated December 
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26, 1791, says, “that the great object of the late campaign was 
to establish a strong military post at the Miami Village—Maumee 
at the Junction of the Joseph and the St. Mary. This object, 
too, was to be attained, if possible, even at the expense of a con- 
test which otherwise he avoided. 

The Secretary of War, under the authority and direction of 
President Washington, issued full and complete instructions to 
General St. Clair for the conduct of the campaign. It was de- 
clared to be the policy of the General Government to establish a 
just and liberal peace with all the Indian Tribes within the limits 
and in the vicinity of the territory of the United States; but if 
lenient measures should fail to bring the hostile Indians to a 
just sense of their situation, it would then be necessary to use 
all coercive measures to accomplish the result. 

General St. Clair was informed that by an Act of Congress, 
passed September 2, 1790, another regiment was to be raised and 
added to the military establishment and provision made for rais- 
ing two thousand levies for the term of six months for the service 
of the frontiers. It was contemplated that the mass of regulars 
and volunteers should be recruited and rendezvous at Fort Wash- 
ington by the roth of July following, so that there would be a 
force of three thousand “effectives” at least, besides leaving small 
garrisons on the Ohio, for the main expedition. 


GENERAL CHARLES SCOTT AND THE KENTUCKY MILITIA. 


In order to prevent the Indians from spreading themselves 
along the line of the frontiers, in the event of the refusal of peace, 
Brigadier General Charles Scott, of Kentucky, was authorized to 
make an expedition against the Wea or Oniatenon towns, with 
mounted volunteers, or militia from Kentucky, not exceeding the 
number of seven hundred and fifty, officers included. 

In his advance to the Miami Village St. Clair was directed to 
establish such posts of communication with Fort Washington 
on the Ohio, as should be deemed proper, while the post at the 
confluence of the St. Mary and the St. Joseph was intended for 
the purpose of awing and curbing the Indians in that quarter 
and as the only preventive of future hostilities. It was necessary 
that it should be made secure against all attempts and insults of 
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the Indians. The garrison to be stationed there was not only 
to be sufficient for the defense of the place, but always to afford 
a detachment of five or six hundred men, either to chastise any 
of the Wabash or other hostile Indians, or to secure any convoy 
of provisions. 

FRIENDLY INDIANS EMPLOYED. 


It was left to the discretion of the Commanding General to 
employ, if attainable, any Indians of the Six Nations, and the 
Chickasaws or other Southern Nations, with the suggestion that 
probably the employment of about fifty of each, under the direc- 
tion of some discreet or able chief, might be advantageous. 
There was a caution that they ought not to be assembled before 
the line of march was taken up, for the reason that they soon 
became tired and would not be detained. 

The Secretary of War presumed that disciplined valor would 
triumph over the undisciplined Indian. In that event the Indians 
would sue for peace, and the dignity of the United States Gov- 
ernment required that the terms should be liberal. In order to 
avoid future war it was thought proper to make the Wabash, 
and thence over to the Miami—the Maumee—and down the 
same to its mouth at Lake Erie, the boundary, except so far as 
the same might relate to the Wyandots and the Delawares, on the 
supposition of their continuing faithful to their treaties. But if 
these tribes should join in war against the United States they 
should be removed beyond this boundary. 


THE BOUNDARIES TO BE ESTABLISHED. 


‘There was also a discretion given to General St. Clair to 
extend the boundary from the mouth of the river Au Panse of the 
Wabash in a due West line to the Mississippi, since but few 
Indians, besides the Kickapoos, would be affected by such line, 
but there was an admonition that the whole matter should be 
tenderly managed. The policy of the United States dictated 
peace with the Indians, for peace was of more value than millions 
of uncultivated acres. 
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JEALOUSY, OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


It was thought possible that the establishment of a post at 
the Miami Village might be regarded by the British officers on 
the frontier as a circumstance of jealousy. It was suggested, 
therefore, that such intimations should be made at_the proper 
time, as would remove all such dispositions. It was the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of War that such intimations should rather 
follow than precede the possession of the post. 


THE FEELING TOWARD GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is interesting—after the lapse of one hundred years—to 
know the feeling entertained by the Federal Government toward 
Great Britain in the campaign of the North Western territory. 
Within twenty-one years after the defeat of St. Clair on this fatal 
field there was a formal declaration of war between the United 
States and Great Britain, and within twenty-one years General 
Harrison heard the thunder of Perry’s guns as they proclaimed 
that the American arms had undisputed possession of Lake Erie. 

In the very instructions to which we have alluded it was. 
declared that it was neither the inclination nor the interest of the 
United States to enter into a contest with Great Britain, and 
that every measure tending to any discussion or altercation 
should be prevented. General Knox said, “The delicate situa- 
tion, therefore, of affairs, may render it improper, at present to 
make any naval arrangements upon Lake Eric. After you shall 
have effected all the injury to the hostile Indians of which your 
force may be capable and after -having established the posts and 
garrisons at the Miami Village and its communications, and 
placing the same under the orders of an officer worthy of such 
high trust you will return to Fort Washington on the Ohio.” 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE OF 
THE FRONTIER. 


“It is proper to observe,” continued the Secretary of War, 
“that certain jealousies have existed among the people of the 
frontiers relative to a supposed interference between their interest, 
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and those of the marine States; that these jealousies are ill founded 
with respect to the present government is obvious. The United 
States embrace, with equal care, all parts of the Union and, 
in the present case, are making expensive arrangements for the 
protection of the frontier, and partly in the modes, too, which 
appear to be highly favored by the Kentucky people. The high 
station you fill as Commander-in-Chief of the troops and Governor 
of the Northwestern Territory, will afford you pregnant oppor- 
tunities to impress the frontier citizen of the entire good dispo- 
sition of the general government toward them in all reasonable 
things, and you will render acceptable service by cordially em- 
bracing all such opportunities.” 


ORGANIZATION OF ST. CLAIR’S ARMY. 


General St. Clair proceeded to organize his army under these 
instructions. He was in Pittsburg in the following April, toward 
which point horses and stores and ammunition were going forward, 
On the 15th of May St. Clair reached Ft. Washington (now Cincin- 
nati) and at that time, the United States troops in the West 
amounted to but two hundred and sixty-four non commissioned 
officers and privates fit for duty. On the 15th of July the first 
regiment, containing two hundred and ninety-nine men reached 
Fort Washington. 

General Richard Butler — who fell in the engagement and 
for whom Butler County was named — was appointed second in 
command, and during the months of April and May was engaged 
in obtaining recruits, but when obtained there was no money 
to pay them, nor to provide stores for them. There was great 
inefficiency in the Quartermaster’s Department. Tents, pack 
saddles, kettles, knapsacks and cartridge boxes were all deficient 
both in quantity and quality. The powder was poor or injurea, 
the arms and accoutrements out of repair and not even proper 
tools to mend them. Of six hundred and sixty-five stand of 
arms at Fort 'Washington, designed by St. Clair for the militia, 
scarcely any were in order; and with two traveling forges furnished 
by the Quartermaster, there were no anvils. The troops gath- 
ered slowly at Fort Washington, and there were vexatious deten- 
tions at Pittsburgh and upon the river. Intemperance prevailed to 
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a great extent. St. Clair then ordered the soldiers removed, 
now numbering two thousand men, to Ludlow Station, about six 
miles from the Fort. 


THE MARCH IN THE WILDERNESS. 


The army continued here until September 17, 1791, when, 
being two thousand three hundred strong, moved forward to 
a point on the Great Miami river when Fort Hamilton was built, 
the first in the chain of fortresses. 

On the 13th of September General St. Clair reconnoitred 
the country and selected the ground to erect another fort for the 
purpose of a deposit. Two hundred men were employed the 
following day under the direction of Major Ferguson, at the new 
fort. This was the second in the chain of fortifications and was 
called Fort Jefferson. The army took up the line of march 
on the morning of the 24th and pursued an old Indian path 
leading north through a fine open woods, and, after advancing 
six miles encamped along the bank of a creek with a large prairie 
on the left. This camp was afterwards called Fort Greenville by 
General Wayne, and marks the site of the town of Greenville. 

On the 3rd day of November the army encamped on pleasant 
dry ground, on the bank of a creek about twenty yards wide, 
said to be the Pickaway fork of the Omee, but known since. 
to be a branch of the Wabash. This’ was ninety-eight miles 
from Fort Washington. It was later than usual when the army 
reached the ground that evening, and the fatigue of thé men pre- 
vented the General from having some works of defense imme- 
diately erected. Major Ferguson, commanding officer of the 
artillery, was sent for and a plan agreed upon for work to com- 
mence early next morning. Indeed it was the intention of St. 
Clair to leave the heavy baggage at the place and move on 
with the army to the Miami Village. The high dry ground 
was barely sufficient to encamp the army so that the lines 
were contracted. The front line was parallel with the creek, 
which was about twenty yards wide. There was low wet ground 
on both flanks, and along most of the rear. The militia advanced 
across the creek about three hundred yards. The frequent firing 
of the sentinels through the night had disturbed the camp, and 
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excited some concern among the officers, while guards had 
reported the Indians skulking about in considerable: numbers. 
At ten o'clock at night General Butler, who commanded the 
right wing, was directed to send out an intelligent officer and 
party for information. There was much bitter controversy on 
this subject afterwards. An aid-de-camp to General St. Clair 
states that he saw Captain Slough, with two subalterns and 
thirty men parade at General Butler’s tent for that purpose, 
and heard General Butler give Captain Slough very particular 
orders how to proceed. The aid-de-camp with two or three ofh- 
cers, remained with General Butler until a late hour, and then 
returned to the Commander-in-Chief, who was unable to be up 
and whose tent was at some distance on the left. General St. 
Clair had been indisposed for some days past with what at 
times appeared to be “a billious colic, sometimes a rheumatic 
asthma, and at other times symptons of the gout.” 


THE STORY OF AN EYE-WITNESS. 


In the Military Journal of Major Ebenezer Denny, an officer 
in the Revolutionary and Indian Wars, and an aid-de-camp to 
General St. Clair, published by the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, will be found, perhaps, the best account of the engage- 
ment itself. 

A light fall of snow lay upon the ground — so light that it 
appeared like hoar frost. On a piece of rising ground, timbered 
with oak, ash and hickory, the encampment was spread with a ford- 
able stream in front. The army lay in two lines, 70 yards apart, 
with 4 pieces of cannon in the center of each. Across the stream, 
and -beyond a rich bottom land 300 yards in width, as an 
elevated plain, covered with an open front of stately trees. There 
the malitia, three hundred and fifty independent, half-insub- 
ordinate men, under Lieutenant Colonel Oldham, of Kentucky, 
were encamped. 

The troops paraded on the morning of the fourth of Novem- 
ber, 1791, at the usual time. They had been dismissed from the 
lines but a few minutes, and the sun had hardly risen, when the 
woods in front resounded with the fire and yells of the savages. 
The volunteers who were but three hundred yards in front had 
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scarcely time to return a shot before they fled into the camp of the 
enemy. The troops were under arms in an instant, and a brisk 
fire from the front line met the enemy. The Indians from the 
front filed off to the right and left and completely surrounded the 
camp, and, as a result, cut off nearly all the guards and approaches 
close to the lines. The savages advanced from one tree, log, 
or stump to another under cover of the smoke of the guns of 
the advancing army. The artillery and musketry made a tremen- 
dous noise, but did but little execution. The Indians braved 
everything, and when the army of St. Clair was encompassed 
they kept up a constant fire which told with fatal effect, although 
scarcely heard. The left flank, probably from the nature of the 
ground, gave way first. The enemy got possession of that part 
of the encampment but were soon repulsed because the ground 
was very open and exposed. 

General St. Clair was engaged at that time toward the right. 
He led in person the party that drove the enemy and regained 
the ground on the left. 

The battalions in the rear charged several times and forced 
the enemy from the shelter, but the Indians always turned and 
fired upon their backs. The savages feared nothing from the 
Federal troops. They disappeared from the reach of the bayonet 
and then appeared as they pleased. They were visible only when 
raised by a charge. The ground was literally covered with the 
dead and dying. The wounded were taken to the centre where it 
was thought most safe, and where a great many had crowded 
together after they had quitted the posts. The general, with 
other officers, endeavored to rally these men, and twice they 
were taken out to the lines. The officers seemd to be singled out 
and a great proportion fell or retired from. wounds early in the 
action. 

The men, being thus left with few officers, became fearful, 
and, despairing of success, gave up the battle. To save them- 
selves they abandoned their ground, and crowded in toward the 
centre of the field. They seemed perfectly ungovernable, and 
no effort could again place them in order for an attack. 

The Indians at length secured the artillery, but not until the 
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officers were all killed, save one, and that officer badly wounded. 
The men were almost all cut off and the pieces spiked. As the lines 
of St. Clair’s army were gradually deserted the lines of the 
Indians were contracted. The shots then centered, and with 
deliberate aim the execution was fearful. There was. too, a 
cross-fire, and officers and men fell in every direction. The dis- 
tress and cries of the wounded were fearful. A few minutes later 
and a retreat would have been impossible. The only hope was 
that the savages would be so taken up with the camp as not to 
follow the retreating army. Delay was death. There was no 
opportunity for preparation. Numbers of brave men must be 
left on the field as a sacrifice. There was no alternative but 
retreat. It was after nine o’clock when repeated orders had been 
given to retreat. The action had continued between two and 
three hours. Both officers and men were incapable of doing 
anything. No one was aroused to action until a retreat was 
ordered. Then a few officers advanced to the front and the men 
followed. The enemy then temporarily gave way because there 
was no suspicion of the retreat. The stoutest and most active 
now took lead, and those who were foremost in breaking the 
lines of the enemy were soon left in the rear. 


THE RETREAT OF THE ARMY. 


When the day was lost one of the pack-horses was procured 
for General St. Clair. The General delayed. to see the rear. 
This movement was soon discovered by the enemy and the 
Indians followed for not more than four or five miles. “They 
soon returned to share the spoils of the battle field. Soon after 
the firing ceased an order was given to an officer to gain the front 
and, if possible, to cause a halt that the rear might reach the army. 
A short halt was caused, but the men grew impatient and would 
move forward. By this time the remainder of the army was 
somewhat compact, but in the most miserable and defenseless 
state. The wounded left their arms on the field, and one-half 
the others threw them away on the retreat. The road for miles 
was covered with fire-locks, cartridge boxes and regimentals. 
It was most fortunate that the pursuit was discontinued for a 
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single Indian might have followed with safety on either flank. 
Such a panic had seized the men that they were ungovernable. 

In the afternoon a detachment of the first regiment met the 
retreating army. This regiment, the only complete and best dis- 
ciplined portion of the army, had been ordered back upon the 
road the 31st of October. They were thirty miles from the battle 
ground when they heard distinctly the firing of the cannon, were 
hastening forward and had marched about nine miles when met 
by some of the militia who informed Major Hamtramck, the 
commanding officer, that the army was totally destroyed. The 
major judged it best to send a subaitern to obtain some knowl- 
edge of the situation, and to return himself with the regiment to 
Fort Jefferson, eight miles back, and to secure at all events that 
post. Stragglers continued to come in for hours after the main 
army had reached the fort. 

The remnant of the army, with the first regiment, was now at 
Fort Jefferson, twenty-nine miles from the field of action, without 
provisions, and the former without having eaten anything for 
twenty-four hours. A convoy was known to be upon the road, 
and within a day’s march. The General determined to move with 
the first regiment and all the levies able to march. Those of the 
wounded and others unable to go on, were lodged as comfortably 
as possible within the fort. The army set out a little after ten 
o’clock that night and reached Fort Hamilton on the afternoon 
of the 6th, the General having reached there in the morning. 
On the afternoon of the 8th the army reached Fort Washington. 


GALLANTRY OF ST. CLAIR. 


St. Clair behaved gallantly during the dreadful scene. He 
was so tortured with gout that he could not mount a horse with- 
out assistance. He was not in uniform. His chief covering was 
a coarse crappo coat, and a three cocked hat from under which 
his white hair was seen streaming as he and Butler rode up and 
down the line during the battle. He had three horses killed 
under him. Eight balls passed through his clothes. He finally 
mounted a pack-horse, and upon this animal, which could with 
difficulty be spurred into a trot, he followed the retreat. 
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That evening Adjutant General Sargent wrote in his diary, 
“The troops have all been defeated and though it is impossible 
at this time to ascertain our loss, yet there can be no manner of 
doubt that more than one-half the army are either killed or 
wounded.” 

Atwater in his ‘history of Ohio says that there were in the 
army, at the commencement of the action, about two hundred and 
fifty women, of whom fifty-six were killed in the battle, and the 
remainder were made prisoners by tke enemy, except a small 
number who reached Fort Washington. 


THE CAUSE OF THE DEFEAT. 


The true causes of the disaster have been the subject of much 
controversy. The Committee of the House of Representatives, 
as stated in the American State Papers (Vol. XII, 38) exonerated 
St. Clair from all blame in relation to everything before and dur- 
ing the action. 

The real reasons were doubtless the surprise of the army and 
the consequent confusion and plight of the militia who were 


first attacked. The militia, as St. Clair says, were a quarter.of a 
mile in advance of the main army, and beyond the creek; still 
further in advance was Captain Slough, who, with volunteer party 
of regulars sent to reconnoitre; and orders had been given to 
Colonel Oldham, who commanded the militia, to have the woods 
thoroughly examined by the scouts and patrols as Indians were 
discovered hanging about the outskirts of the army. The want 
of discipline and inexperience of the troops, doubtless, contrib- 
uted to the result. The battle began at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing and lasted until about half past nine. They were not over- 
whelmed, as St. Clair supposed, by superior numbers. The 
Indians, according to the best accounts, did not exceed one thou- 
sand warriors. They fought, however, with desperate valor, 
and at a great advantage from the nature of the ground and from 
the facilities the forest afforded for their favorite mode of attack. 
They were led, too, by the greatest Chieftain of that age. “It has 
been the received opinion that the leader of the confederated 
tribes on that fatal day was Little Turtle, the Chief of the 
Miamees ; but from the family of that celebrated warrior and 
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statesman, it is ascertained that Joseph Brandt (Stone’s Brandt, 
II, p. 313) with one hundred and fifty Mohawk braves were pres- 
ent and commanded the warriors of the Wilderness. Colonel 
John Johnston, long the Indian Agent, thinks that the number of 
the Indians could not have been less than two thousand men, 
but this estimate is not accepted as accurate. General Harmar 
not only refused to join the expedition, but the relations between 
St. Clair and Butler were not of the most cordial character. It 
is evident from the events connected with the campaign, as well 
as from his subsequent career as Governor of the North Western 
Territory, that St. Clair was dictatorial in manner and spirit. 


THE EFFECT OF THE DEFEAT. 


The battle which took place here on that eventful day in 
November, 1791, seems to pale before the mighty achievements 
of the late civil war when great armies were picked up on the 
banks of the Potomac and dropped on the banks of the Cumber- 
land and the Tennessee, and when the shouts of more than a 
million of men, mingled with the roar of the Atlantic and Pacific 
as they passed onward in the ranks of war. The defeat of St. 
‘Clair was the most terrible reverse the American arms ever 
suffered from the Indians. Even the defeat of Braddock’s army 
was less disastrous. Braddock’s army consisted of twelve hun- 
dred men and eighty-six officers, of whom seven hundred and 
fourteen men and sixty-three officers were killed and wounded. 
St. Clair’s army consisted of fourteen hundred men and eighty- 
six officers, of whom thirty-seven officers and five hundred and 
ninety-three privates were killed and missing, and thirty-one offi- 
cers and two hundred and fifty-two privates wounded. It is true 
that when the army advanced from Fort Jefferson it numbered 
about two thousand men, but discharges and desertions reduced 
the effective strength on the day of action to only about fourteen 
hundred men. The second regiment had but one battalion with 
the army. It was well appointed, but inexperienced. The 
officers and men, however, did their whole duty; they, with the 
battalion of artillery, were nearly all cut off. 

Bancroft, in speaking of Braddock’s defeat, says that the 
forest field of battle was left thickly strewn with the wounded and 
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the dead. Never had there been such a harvest of scalps. As 
evening approached, the woods around Fort Du Quesne rung 
with the halloos of the red men; the constant firing of small 
arms, mingled with the peal of cannon from the Fort. The next 
day the British artillery was brought in, and the Indian warriors, 
painting their skin a shining vermilion, with patches of black and 
brown and blue, gloried in the laced hats and bright apparel of 
the English officers. This language, but for the British artillery 
and the English officers, would be descriptive of the field. 


ALARM IN PENNSYLVANIA AND VIRGINIA. 


The people of the Western Counties of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia memorialized their Governors for protection. ‘In con- 
sequence of the late intelligence of the fate of the campaign to the 
Westward,” says a committee of the citizens of Pittsburg, “the 
inhabitants of the town of Pittsburg have convened and appointed 
us a Committee for the purpose of addressing your Excellency. 
The late disaster to the army must greatly affect the safety of this 
place. There can be no doubt but that the enemy will now come 
forward and with more spirit and greater confidence than they 
ever did before, for success will give confidence and secure allies.” 

“The alarming intelligence lately received,” said the people 
of the Western portion of Virginia, “of the defeat of the army of 
the Western country, fills our minds with dreadful fear and 


apprehension concerning the safety of our fellow citizens in the 
country we represent, and we confidently hope will be an-excuse 
for your Excellency, whose zeal has been so frequently evinced 
in behalf of the distressed frontier counties for the request we are 
compelled to make. 


BRADDOCK’S DEFEAT NOT SO DISASTROUS AS THAT OF ST. CLAIR. 


But the comparative losses of the two engagements, says 
a writer in the Western Annals, represents very inadequately 
the crushing effect of the defeat of St. Clair. An unprotected 
frontier of a thousand miles, from the Allegheny to the Mississippi, 
was at once thrown open to the attack of the infuriated and 
victorious savages. The peace enjoyed for the several preced- 
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ing years had wrought a great change in the western settlements. 
The Indian hunters of the Revolutionary war had laid aside their 
arms and their habits and devoted themselves to fhe cultivation 
of the soil; the block houses and forts around which the first 
settlers‘had gathered were abandoned, and cabins, clearings and 
hamlets instead were scattered in exposed situations all along 
the border. Everywhere the settlers unprotected and unpre- 
pared, were expecting in terror the approach of the savages, 
and everywhere abandoning their homes, or awaiting in helpless 
despair the burnings, massacres and cruelties of Indian wars, 


THE DISSENSION IN ST. CLAIR’S ARMY. 


General Harmar was at Fort Washington in September, 
1791, to solicit a court of enquiry to examine into misconduct 
in the last campaign. The court was orderd — with General Rich- 
ard Butler as President —and a report was made highly honor- 
ble to General Harmar. He was then determined to quit the 
service and positively refused to take any command in the cam- 
paign of St. Clair. He conversed frequently and freely with a few 
of his friends on the probable results of the campaign and predicted 
defeat. He suspected a disposition in Major Denny to resign 
but discouraged the idea. “You must,” said he, “go in the 
campaign; some will escape, and you may be among the number.” 
It was a matter of astonishment to General Harmar, who had 
experience in fighting the Indians, that General St. Clair, who 
had an excellent military reputation, should think of hazarding 
that reputation and even his life, and the lives of so many others, 
with an army so completely uridiscplined, and with the officers so 
totally unacquainted with Indian warfare, and with not a depart- 
ment sufficiently prepared. There, too, was an absolute ignor- 
ance of the collected force and situation of the enemy. Indeed 
the scouts who left camp on the 29th of October under com- 
mand of Captain Sparks, and composed chiefly of friendly Indians, 
missed the enemy altogether and knew nothing of the battle, and 
but for an Indian runner whom they met after the engagement 
would probably have all been captured. It was unfortunate, too, 
that both the general officers had been disabled by sickness. 
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CLAMOR AGAINST ST. CLAIR. 


The popular clamor against St. Clair was loud and deep. 
He had suffered a great reverse and was, therefore, accused by the 
public voice of great incompetence. He asked from the President 
the appointment of a court of inquiry, but the request was 
denied because there were not officers enough in the service of the 
proper rank to constitute such a court. He then offerd to re- 
sign his commission on condition that his conduct should be 
investigated, but the exigencies of the service would not permit 


of the delay, and his request was again refused. 


Governor St. Clair continued to exercise the office of Gov- 
ernor of the territory until 1802, and to the last, says Marshall in 
his life of Washington, retained the undiminished esteem and 
good opinion of Washington. 


JOHN CLEYES SYMMES AND ST. CLAIR. 


In a letter to Jonathan Dayton from John Cleves Symmes, 
dated North Bend, August 15, 1791, the writer says that noth- 
ing is known when the present army is to be put into motion, 
They are encamped at the Ludlow Station, five miles from Fort 
Washington, on account of better food for the cattle, of which they 
have near one thousand head from Kentucky. Many and import- 
ant are the preparations to be made previous to their general 
movement. Not long since I made General St. Clair a tender 
of my services on the expedition. He replied, “I am very will- 
ing that you should go, sir, but, by God, you do not go as a Dutch 
deputy.” I answered that I did not recollect the anecdote of 
‘he Dutch deputation to which he alluded. His Excellency 
replied: “The Dutch, in some of the wars, sent forth an army 
under the command of a general officer, but appointed a depu- 
tation of burghers to attend the general to the war, that they 
might advise him when to fight and when to decline.” I inferred 
from this that I should be considered by him rather as a spy 
upon his conduct than otherwise, and therefore do not intend 
to go, though I should have been happy to have seen the country 
between this and Sandusky. 
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It is needless to add that had Judge Symmes accompanied 
the army his opportunity for observing the country in the neigh- 
borhood of Fort Recovery would have been too limited for 
any practical use. 


THE DEATH OF ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 


“In May, 1815,” says a writer, “four of us called on Arthur 
St. Clair on the top of Chestnut Ridge, eastwardly eight or ten 
miles from Greensburg, Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania. 
We were travelling on horseback to Connecticut, and being in- 
formed that he kept tavern, we decided to call for entertainment 
for the night. We alighted at his residence late in the afternoon, 
and on entering the log house saw an elderly, neat gentlemau, 
dressed in black broad cloth, with stockings and small clothes, 
shining shoes, whose straps were secured by large silver buckles, 
his hair clubbed and powdered. On closing his book he arose - 
and received us most kindly and gracefully, and pointing us to 
chairs he asked us to be seated. On being asked for enter- 
tainment, he said: “Gentlemen, I perceive you are travelling and 
though I should be gratified by your custom, it is my duty to 
inform you I have no hay or grain. I have good pasture, but 
if hay and grain are essential, I cannot furnish them.” 

“There stood before us a Major General of the Revolution — 
the friend and confidant of Washington — late Governor of the 
territory northwest of the Ohio river, one of nature’s noble- 
men, of high, dignified bearing, whom misfortune, nor the ingrati- 
tude of his country, nor poverty, could break down nor deprive 
of self-respect: keeping a tavern but could not furnish a bushel 
of oats nor a loch of hay. We were moved principally to call 
upon him to hear him converse about the men of the Revolution 
and of the North Western Territory, and our regret that he could 
not entertain us was greatly increased by hearing him converse 
about an hour. The large estate which he sacrificed for the 
cause of the Revolution was within a short distance of the top 
of Chestnut Ridge — if not in sight.” He died on the thirty-first 
day of August, 1818, near Greensburgh, Pennsylvania, in the 
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eighty-fourth year of his age. His best eulogist speaks of him as 
an enemy to the Indian tribes in war, but more frequently their 


friend and counsellor in peace. 
THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD OF ST. CLAIR’S ARMY. 


In January, 1792, General James Wilkinson, who then com- 
manded at Port Washington, made a call for volunteers to acco1t 
pany an expediiion to the scene of St. Clair’s defeat, ior thy 
purpose of burying the dead. Ensign William Henry Har- 
rison — afterwards President of the United States — was attached 
to one of the companies of the regular troops. The volunteers 
numbered more than two hundred and fifty mounted men, and 
two hundred regular soldiers from Fort Washington. They be- 
gan the march on the 25th day of January 1792 from I*ort Wash- 
ington and afterwards completed the organization by electing 
Captain John S. Gano as Major. They crossed the Big Miami 
on the ice, with horses and baggage. at Fort Hamilton, on the 
twenty-eighth day of January. The general in command issued 
an order at Fort Jefferson abandoning one of the objects of the 
campaign, which was a demonstration against an Indian town on 
the Wabash, not far distant from the battle ground of St. Clair 
The regular soldiers, all on foot, returned to Fort Washington 
The expedition reached the scene of disaster at eleven o'clock, 
but for a long distance along tke road and in the woods, the 
bodies of the slain could be seen scalped, in many instances, and 
mutilated by the wild beasts. . 

It is said that the body of General Richard Butler was rec- 
ognized where the carnage had been the thickest and among a 
group of the slain. The bodies.were gathered together, and in 
the solitude of the forest, and amidst the gloom of winter, were 


given a last resting place. 
THE DEAD OF THE BATTLEFIELD. 


The field of honor is measured by the cause and the seif- 
consecration. It may mean the field of defeat as well as the field 
of victory. It is the self-sacrifice which determines the reward. 

It is not possible to call the list of the slain in any engage- 
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ment. Many must be left to catch the tears of mothers and wives 
and sisters shed in desolated homes and by vacated firesides. 
The officers who fell in the battle were Major General Butler, 
second in command; Major Ferguson, Captain Bradford, and 
Lieutenant Spear, of the artillery ; Major Heart, Captain Phelon, 
Newman and Kirkwood, Lieutenant Warren and Ensign Cobb 
of the second regiment; Captains Van Swearingen, Tibton and 
Price, Lieutenants McMath and Boyd, Ensigns Wilson and 
Reeves, Brooks and Chase, Adjutant Burges and Doctor Gray- 
son, of the first regiment of Levies. Captains Cribbs, Piatt, 
Smith and Purdy, Lieutenants Kelso and Lukens, Ensigns 
McMichle, Beatty and Purdy, and Adjutant Anderson of the 
second regiment of Levies. Lieutenant Colonel Gibson of the 
Bayonets died of his wounds at Fort Jefferson; and also Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Oldham, Captain Lemon, Lieutenant Briggs and 
Ensign Montgomery of the Kentucky Militia. General William 
Darke, for whom Darke county was named,.was Lieutenant 
Colonel of the first Regiment of Levies and was wounded in the 
engagement. He died on the 20th day of November, 1801. 

The death roll shows five hundred and ninety-three privates 
killed and missing in the engagement. They are dead on the 
field of honor. 


THE DUTY OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


The National Government is gathering together the remains 
of those who fell under the flag and reinterring them in cem- 
eteries with appropriate memorials to commemorate their names 
and their deeds. A sacred duty to the dead of the battlefield 
will not have been discharged by the Federal Government until 
a stately shaft of magnificent proportions shall be erected to tell 
not only of that eventful day in November, but to teach the 
coming generations as well, by their example, when duty re- 
quires, to die for their country. 


THE COUNTRY FOR WHICH THEY DIED. 


We turn from the ashes of the heroic dead to contemplate, 
with a supreme affection, the country for which they died. One 
hundred years have passed since that day of disaster for the 
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whole North Western Territory. It has been a century crowned 
by the blessings of liberty and order and law. The gently 
flowing Wabash traverses almost a continent where the English 
tongue is the language of Freedom unti! its quiet waters mingle 
with the gulf. The harvests are peacefully gathered to their 
garners and the songs of home are uninvaded by the cries and 
terrors of battle. The principle of civil and religious liberty 
upon which five great Republics of the Northwest have erected 
their law and constitution is strong in the hearts of a people who 
breathed the inspiration of freedom irom the very air of heaven 
and whose soil was never cursed by the unrequited toil of the 
bondman. We may well have faith in the greatness and perma- 
nence of our political creations and iti unbroken unity, prophecy, 
unconquerable strength. 


Talleyrand characterized the United States, in, speaking to. 


the Emperor Napoleon, as a giant without homes. If the dip- 
lomat were here today he would find the National sentiment 
stronger than at any period since the Revolution; nor will the 
pages of history show a more splendid example of self-sacrifice in 
vindication of National integrity than the late civil war. It is the 
crowning glory of the century, and a free people, having an 
abiding faith in the strength and permanency of their politica‘ 
institutions, may look forward with supreme confidence as they 


march onward under the guidance of Him who was with the 


fathers in the path to imperial greatness. 
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‘ picture of the boat in the left-hand corner is the one mentioned in the MS. 


Photographed by William G. Weatherup, 1599. 





JOHN FITCH, INVENTOR OF STEAMBOATS. 
BY MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 


In the closing year of this century of wonders, it is fitting 
that we should give a thought to the memory of the inventors 
and investigators to whom the world owes so vast a debt. Fore- 
most among them must stand the names of the men who first 
utilized the tremendous forces of steam and electricity. 

For generations every schoolboy has been taught that Robert 
Fulton was the inventor of the steamboat. That honor rightfully 
belongs to another from whom he received the ideas, which, by 
means of influential friends, he was afterwards able to develop. 

The heading of the map illustrating this paper,* published by 
John Hutchings of New York, in 1846, reads as follows: 

“The world is indebted to the original idea and mechanical 
genius of John Fitch of East ‘Windsor, Conn., and the persever- 
ance and indefatigable attention of Robert Fulton, Esq., for the 
use of steam, and to the wealth, and exalted and estimable char- 
acter of Robert D. Livingston, Esq., Chancellor of the State of 
New York, and American Minister to France.” 

Twenty-one years before the whistle of Fulton’s steamboat, 
the “Clermont”, startled the echoes among the hills which guard 
the Hudson, John Fitch had made a more successful experiment 
upon the waters of the Delaware river, upon which he propelled’ 
three steamboats of his own invention, from 1786 to 1789. 

In the summer of 1849, when the ‘cholera scare” almost de- 
populated the city of Columbus, Ohio, a family of children were 
sent to the adjoining town of Worthington, to spend the summer 
with their grandfather, Colonel James Kilbourne, who kept a 
hotel there, and was one of the early and honored settlers of the 
town. One rainy day, the boys in exploring the garret, came 
across a strange object bearing resemblance to a steamboat. 
It was three feet in length, having the solid wheels and upright 
cylinder of steam conveyances of the present day. the working” 





* This map is now in the possession of I. N. Whiting, of Columbus.. 
(397 ) 
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machinery was of brass, and it seemed designed to run upon a 
submerged track. 

Full of wonder, the boys questioned their grandfather about 
it, who told them the principal facts in the following paper. To 
one of these boys, Hon. Isaac N. Whiting, of Columbus, now an 
elderly man, the writer is indebted for the story, supplemented 
by reliable information gained from biographies now in the Ohio 
State Library, and to the kindly interest of Dr. J. H. McQuown, 
of Bardstown, Kentucky. 

John Fitch, whose daughter Lucy was the wife of Col. Kil- 
bourne, was born at East Windsor, Conn., Jan. 21, 1743. He 
was the fifth in a family of six children. His parents, Joseph 
and Sarah Shaler Fitch, were of good old Saxon origin. It is said 


that their ancestors were entitled to “a coat of arms and a vellum 
nea 


of pedigree. ; 
His father was a stern, hard man, of the old New England 


type. His mother whom he describes as “an active, enterpris- 
ing, good woman,” died before the boy was five years old. He 
was taken from school when he was eight, and put to work on 
the farm, although he tells us in his autobiography, that he was 
so small that he could only swingle.two pounds of flax, or 
thresh two bushels of wheat in a day. 

He says that he was “almost crazy for learning,” and we 
find him working evenings at Hodder’s Arithmetic, until he got 
as far as Alligation Alternate. When he was eleven years old 
he heard of a book that “would tell him all about the whole 
world,’ — Salmon’s Geography. The price was twelve shillings. 
He rented some unproductive land from his father, borrowed seed 
potatoes from him with which to plant it, tended his crop at odd 
moments and “training-days,” (those red-letter holidays dear to 
the old-time New England youth,) harvested his crop in the fall, 
paid back the seed potatoes, and bought the book which he 
soon knew by heart.t 

When he was thirteen he was allowed six weeks more of 


* Whittlesev’s Life of John Fitch, Sparks’s American Biography, 
Vol. 16. page 98. 

t See Whittlesey’s Life of John Fitch, Sparks’s American Biography, 
Vol. 16, page 94. 
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‘schooling, in which time he finished the arithmetic and learned 
the first principles of surveying. It was a proud day for the lad 
when Goyernor Wolcott, whose land joined his father’s farm, in- 
vited him to assist in surveying it. This first and only practical 
knowledge of the science was afterwards used to good advantage 
in the wild lands of Kentucky. 

His story is briefly outlined on this map as follows: 

“First we find him a farmer’s boy, next an apprentice to a 
watchmaker, then a store in Trenton, N. J., with a stock of 
guns and soldier’s equipments, valued at five thousand dollars, 
all of which was destroyed when the British took Trenton, next 
a lieutenant in the American Army, then taken prisoner by the 
Indians, and sold by one tribe to another through the North 
West Territory, until he was purchased by an Englishman, 
and thus obtained his freedom. During this time he became 
acquainted with that part of the country, of which he made a 
map, and although printed upon a common cider-press, it had 
an extensive sale. He was next surveyor in Kentucky, then a 
civil engineer in Pennsylvania, and on the Delaware made his 
first experiment of a Steam-Boat with Paddles. 

He then left America and traveled through France and Eng- 
land, but not meeting with the encouragement anticipated, became 
poor and returned home, working his pasage as a common sailor 
to Boston} from thence to his native town in Connecticut,, thence 
to New York where he remained some time, then back to Ken- 
tucky, where he’ died in 1708.” 

Some amplication of these statements is necessary. His 
marriage at twenty-four was an ‘unhappy one, soon resulting in 
a separation, after which, for his whole life, John Fitch was a 
wanderer. But whether in a watchmaker’s shop, or repairing 
arms for the American soldiers or with hand-made tools fashion- 
ing trinkets for the wives of his Indian captors, he was always 
and everywhere conceiving ideas which were afterwards to be 
‘born as the greatest invention of his age. 

He never saw his wife after their separation, but always had 
‘a great interest in his two children, a son and daughter. The 
daughter became the wife of Col. Kilbourne, and it is believed 
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he gave her his cherished model of a steamboat, a photograph of 
which is now for the first time exhibited to the public. 

While serving his time as a soldier at Valley Forge, he heard 
some officers from Virginia talk of the wonderfully fertile lands 
of Kentucky, and the need of a surveyor there. Returning to War- 
minster, Pa., he obtained the appointment of Deputy Surveyor 
for these wild lands. He accomplished the work successfully, 
his early experience serving him well in this capacity. He re- 
turned to Warminster, the owner of six hundred acres of choice 
land near the town of Bardstown in Nelson County, Ky. On 
a later trip to Kentucky to look after these lands, he was taken 
prisoner by the Indians, near Marietta, Ohio. He traveled twelve 
hundred miles on foot before he was redeemed. 

The wonderful knowledge of his captors concerning every 
foot of ground which had felt the touch of their moccasin, he 
obtained by often questioning them on their journeys, and after- 
wards utilized in constructing a map which is said to nave been 
surprisingly accurate. It covers the country from the Lake of the 
‘Woods to the mouth of the Ohio river. 

On a later trip to Kentucky*he found much of his land 
occupied by unauthorized settlers, and in litigation he lost a 
great part of it. In 1784 he drifted back to Warminster and 
took up his old trade of watchmaking. 


* * * * 


Walking home from church with a friend on Sabbath morn- 
ing, in April 1785, a carriage passed them, drawn by two spirited 
horses. One biographer says: 

“The idea, unfortunate for him but fortunate for the world, 
of gaining a force by steam, took possession of his thoughts, 
and from that time became the abiding passion of his soul.”* 
His knowledge of the almost inaccessible lands he had surveyed, 
had made him understand what great value they would gain if 
a boat could be made to ascend the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
So, although the first thought was of making use of steam as a 
power for propelling land vehicles, the idea gave place in a few 
days to the utilization of it for boats. 





* Whittlesey’s Life of John Fitch, Sparks’s American Biography, 
Vol. 16, pages 111-112. 
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He says in his autobiography, that he had then never heard 
ofasteamengine. Although Watt had already applied stationary 
steam power to do the work of men in England, the unhappy state 
of affairs between the two countries, and the difficulty of com- 
munication, were sufficient reasons for ignorance of this fact, 
in the case of an uneducated man like John Fitch, whose veracity 
110 one who knew him ever questioned. He says: 

“From that time,. (April, 1786) I have pursued the idea 
with unremitted assiduity. Yet do I frankly confess that it has 
been the most imprudent scheme that ever I have engaged in.”* 

In August of the same year, he laid his first petition before 
Congress, in these words: 


“Sir:—The subscriber begs leave to lay at the feet of Con- 
gress an attempt he has made to facilitate the. internal Naviga- 
tion of the United States, adapted especially to the waters of the 
Mississippi. The Machine he has invented for the purpose has 
been examined by several gentlemen of Learning and Ingenuity, 
who have given it their approbation. Being thus encouraged, 
he is desirous to solicit the attention of Congress to a rough model 
of it now with him, that, after examination into the principles upon 
which it operates, they may be able to judge whether it deserves 
encouragement. 

“And he, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

“John Fitch. 

“His Excellency, the President of Congress.” 


This petition was referred to a committee who never reported. 

He next laid the matter before the ambassador of the King 
of Spain, who was then in New’York, who would have given him 
assistance if the invention should be for the benefit of his Royal 
Master. The historian? says, “If he had accepted the offers of the 
Spanish Minister, he might have been rich.” He refused, wish- 
ing his invention should be for the benefit of mankind. 

He afterwards said,{ “God forbid that I should ever be in the 





* Westcott’s Life of John Fitch (Lippincott & Co., Phila.) , Chapter 
10, pages 128-129. 

Tt Westcott, Chapter 10, p. 130. 

tIn his autobiography, quoted by Westcott, Chapter 10, page 130. 
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like error again! The strange idea I had of serving my country,. 
without the least suspicion that my only reward would be noth- 
ing but contempt and opprobrious names, has taught me a mighty 
lesson in mankind, — and to do it at the displeasure of the whole 
Spanish nation is one of the most unpolitical strokes that a Block- 
head could be guilty of.” In September of that year he presented 
a drawing of his boat and models to the American Philosophical 
Society, in Philadelphia. The model is said to be now in pos- 
session of the society, but the papers are missing. 

He traveled through different states, going from one legis- 
lature to another, asking for help in his undertaking, but with no 
success, till Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia, assisted him in 
forming a Company, and a subscription of forty shares at ten 
dollars a share, was filled up. 

This money and the proceeds from the sale of his map, was the 
capital employed in the construction of the first steamboat. 

It was impossible to obtain either workmen or machinery 
from England, and the undaunted man set himself to making his 
own machinery, with Henry Voight, “a plain Dutchman, who 
feared no man,” as his superintendent. 


The trial of the first ship moved by steam was successfully 
made July 26, 1786. The little nameless craft, moved by this 
strange new power upon the waters of the Delaware river, 's 
with all her crudeness, rightfully entitled to be called “Mother of 
Steamboats,” for she contained the embryonic principles which 


have been reproduced in every steamboat since that day.”’* 


As an experiment she was a success, but needed improve- 
ments in many ways to render her of practical utility. 

-The power of granting patents was then unknown to Con- 
gress, but State monopolies were lawful, and New Jersey gave 
Fitch the right of employing steam as a means of navigation 
for fourteen years. 

The company now resolved to build a new ‘boat, of more 





* There lies before us, as we write, a picture of the great battleship, 
Kentucky, the magnificent war ship, which, with the exception of her 
twin sister, the Kearsage, is the most powerful vessel in the United 
States Navy. She cost four million dollars. She is a lineal descendant 
of this first steamboat, with no reason to be ashamed of her parentage. 
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practical utility. The distress of the poor inventor, in being 
obliged to raise money from his friends, was terribly acute. 
He says: 

“Could money have been extracted from my limbs, ampu- 
tation would often have taken place.” He “did not feel the 
insults of the populace,-only as they were offered to his friends.’’* 
In every possible way he shared in full the ignominy suffered by 
every great discoverer. 

Amid discouragement of all kinds the work went on, and in 
July, 1788, the second successful steamboat, aptly named the 
“Perseverance”, was launched on the Delaware river, at a speed 
of four miles an hour. The next year, with new machinery, she 
was run as a regular passenger boat between Burlington and 
Philadelphia, as often advertised in the newspapers of that time, 
with a speed of seven, and sometimes eight miles an hour. 

One biographer? says: 

“The great problem, it was now thought, was demonstrated.” 
John Fitch had provided his claim to be the inventor of the 
Steamboat. 

At this junction, if a rich and powerful patron, —like Chan- 
cellor Livingston in Fulton’s time,— could have been found, 
this story of a thwarted and wrecked life would never have needed 
to be told. 

He obtained his patent in August, 1791, and the stockholders 
decided to build another larger boat, to be sent to Virginia, to 
obtain the benefit of the Virginia law, which secured exclusive 
right to the steamboat on Western waters, the Ohio and its trib- 
utaries. The bounds of Virginia then included Kentucky, Ohio, 
and the Northwestern Territory. If the plan could have matured, 
the greatest wish of Fitch’s heart would have been realized, but 
the boat, though begun, was never finished. Under great dis- 
couragements, the faith and funds of the company failed together, 
and the inventor, to whom the whole scheme was “as clear as 
Euclid”, at last abandoned the work. In his journal he tells of 
the indignities offered him when he was “in the midst of the most 





* Autobiography quoted by Westcott, Ch. 12, p. 164. 
t Westcott, Ch. 17, p. 284. 
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excruciating tortures of devising plans for completing his under- 
taking.” : 

One biographer* says: “His few stout-hearted friends had 
rendered themselves subject to ridicule and derision, for their 
temerity and presumption in giving countenance to this wild pro- 
jector and visionary madman. 

The company gave up the ghost, the boat went to pieces, 
‘and Fitch became bankrupt and broken-hearted.” We find these 
sadly prophetic words recorded in his journal: 

“The day will come when some more powerful man will get 
fame and riches by my invention; but nobody will believe that 
poor John Fitch can do anything worthy of attention.” 


In 1795 the last act in the drama of the “Perseverance” was 


concluded by the sale “by Public Vendue, on Smith’s Wharf, 
Philadelphia, between Race and Vine streets, a sixteen-inch cyl- 


inder steam engine, with machinery appertaining thereto.” T 

After this, Mr. Fitch devoted some time to writing his auto- 
biography, and the history of his steamboat inventions. The 
manuscripts consist of six pasteboard-covered books, of the old- 
fashioned “cyphering book” style. .They were sealed, and de- 
posited in the Philadelphia library, not to be opened for thirty 
years. He gave as a reason for this requirement, that his’ son 
and daughter would by that time be “Marryed,” and any con- 
duct of his would not then “affect their temporal interests.”” They 
are addressed to “My children, and future generations.” 

These manuscripts were formally opened in February, 1828, 
an abstract made of their contents, as he had requested, and then 
again sealed and deposited in the library, where, the Actuary of 
Franklin Institute informs us, they still remain. 

During these thirty years, the poor inventor’s wildest dreams 
had been more than realized. He said: “The day will come 
when vessels propelled by steam will cross the ocean! And I 
almost venture to prophesy that the same power will be utilized 
in moving land vehicles!” 





* Thomas P. Cope, in Hazard’s Register (Penn.), p. 91, quoted 
by Westcott, Chapter 20, page 338. 

tBache's Aurora and General Advertiser, Aug. 18, 1795, quoted 
‘by Westcott, Chapter 20, page 348. 





























PHOTOGRAPH OF MODEL OF STEAMBOAT NOW IN POSSESSION OF 
I. N. WHITING, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Photographed by William G. Weatherup, 1899, 
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(The first steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic is said to 
have been the Savannah, an American vessel of three hundred and 
eighty tons, built in New York. The Sirius, an English steamer, 
made the voyoge in 1838.) 

Mr. Fitch sailed for France in 1793, to lay his cherished 
scheme before that country through Aaron Vail, United States 
Minister there, who had become greatly interested in it, and pro- 
posed that France should aid in perfecting the invention and 
receive the benefits of it. But the revolutionary state of things 
there made this impossible. 

Leaving his valuable papers and models in the hands of Mr. 
Vail, he returned to America in a state of utter destitution, 
working his passage to Boston. 

Robert Fulton was then in Paris. Mr. Vail afterwards ac- 
knowledged that he lent him “all the papers, drawings, and 
specifications of John Fitch, which he retained for some 
months.”* He had time to assimilate their contents, to be made 
use of afterwards. 

When a lad he had known Fitch, who was twenty-two years 
his senior, and he was quick-witted enough to profit by the sug- 
gestions and experiments of the elder man, although never giving 
him credit for them. The time of his return to New York is not 
certainly known by Fitch’s biographers, but he was a passenger 
on the little boat which made its trips around Collect Pond, as we 
shall see. 

After his return to this country, Mr. Fitch visited his sister 
and his daughter, Lucy, in Connecticut, spending some time 
with them. He then went to New York, and it is thought that 
he received assistance from Robert R. Livingston (who was 
even then interested in experiments in steam navigation) in build- 
ing a small boat for trial. 

John Hutchings makes affidavit on the map here repre- 
sented, that in the summer of 1796 or 1797, he helped to steer a 
boat built by Mr. Fitch, and propelled by steam power upon Col- 
lect Pond, a “section of New York afterwards occupied in part 
by “The Tombs.” “It was then, as history tells us, “a large pond 
of fresh water.” The map is a curiosity now. 





* Westcott, Chapter 20, page 348. 
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John Hutchings tells us: 

“At that time Robert R. Livingston, esq., and Robert Ful- 
ton, with Mr. Fitch and myself, worked or passed several times 
around the pond on different occasions, while Mr. Fitch explained 
to Mr. Livingston and Mr. Fulton the modus operandl oi the 
machinery, Mr. Fitch having a patent for his invention from the 
State of New York.” 

He records some of the conversation between Fitch and 
Fulton, showing them in the attitude of teacher and pupil. The 
boat and its machinery are accurately described, and the four 
persons on board designated by figures. 

He goes on to say: 

“If his country had furnished John Fitch the necessary means 
we should have been blessed with steam navigation ten or fifteen 
years before we were.” 

His statements are corroborated by the testimony of the 
highest officials then in New York. -The boat and its machinery 
were abandoned, and left to decay on the muddy shore of Collect 
Pond. It was carried away, piece by piece, by the children of 
the neighborhood for fuel. 

That autumn, Mr. Fitch left New York for Kentucky,— 
again quoting John Hutchings—‘“having made his last success- 
ful effort in this glorious enterprise of Steam Navigation.” 


. sb st 
7 i * 


The rest of his story is soon told. He established himself in 
the tavern of Alexander McCown, in Bardstown, the county seat 
of Nelson county, where the remainder of his life was passed. 
He told his host that he neither expected nor desired to live 
very long, and executed a bond, conveying to him the remnant 
of land left him there, after long litigation with the settlers who 
had taken possession of it. Mr. McCown said, “It was the con- 
stant burden of his conversation, that he should descend to his 
grave penniless, but should leave in his discoveries, a legacy to 
his country that should make her rich.”’* 

He had hoped to interest the Kentuckians in his invention, 


* Quoted by Westcott (Chapter 21, page 364) from a Jetter written 
by Hon. Robert Wickliffe, of Kentucky. 
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but in vain. As his health failed, he worked at intervals upon his 
last model, a steamboat three feet in length, with wheels and 
brass machinery, which was often seen floating in a small stream 
near the village. 

On July 1, 1798, this weary and disappointed man left the 
world which had never smiled upon him, honestly believing to 
the last in the final fulfillment of his dreams. His fast friend, 
Alexander McCown, assisted by two others, with their own 
hands laid him in his grave. A relative of the McCown family? 

has kindly furnished the writer with the last information we 

have concerning John Fitch. He says: “His grave was never 
marked by wood, marble or stone, until October, 1854, when 
three of the citizens of Bardstown located it, and placed two 
small pieces of marble or rock, as head and foot stones to it. It 
can now be located by these two stones, and by the records in 
the county clerk’s office. These men are all dead. The stones - 
are too rough for lettering.” 

From the same source we learn that Robert Fulton took one 
model from the tavern, soon after Fitch’s death. 

[t was a cherished wish of this lonely man, that he might 
be buried upon the banks of the Ohio river, ‘““where the song 
of the boatman might penetrate the stillness of his resting place, 
and the sound of the steam engine might send, its echoes 
abroad.”’* 3ut the wish was not realized. 

Nothing now remains to perpetuate the memory of the in- 
ventor of the first steamboat, save the model here represented. 
Which of the four it is, whichare mentioned in the autobiography, 
the present owner cannot certainly tell. He was a young lad 
when it came into the hands of his father, Isaac N. Whiting, Sr., 
who, in 1854, lent it to James H. McCord, United States In- 
spector for the port of St. Louis. There was at that time much 
curious speculation about it and it was examined by machinists 
of note. 

The St. Louis Democrat, in October, 1854, published a de- 
scription of it, a part of which we give. It is called “the original 








+ John H. McQuown, M.D., Bardstown, Ky. 
* A paraphrase of his own words, as quoted by John F. Watson, 
Germantown, Pa. (Westcott, Ch. 24, p. 415). 
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model of the engine and boiler constructed by John Fitch about 
the year 1790, and by him applied to the propelling of boats,” and 
goes on to say: 

“It rests on a model railway car constructed by him, em- 
* bracing all the essential requisites of the present railway car, such 
as a flange on the rim, just as we have it now, used for a guide 
to keep the wheels on the track, also the framework outside the 
wheels, as our cars were at first constructed. It was evidently 
thus arranged for the purpose of exhibiting the power of steam 
in propelling boats, and was constructed on a railway immersed 
in a trough of the proper depth for the paddles to strike ‘the 
water, and when the motion was given, the wheels would guide 
it along the submerged railway. * * * There is no doubt of 
the identity of the original model upon which the great mind of 
Fitch expended its energies, the result of whose labors was the 
application of the wonderful agent, steam, to practical purposes.” 

With the exception of this little journey in the world, the 
strange relic has remained for more than a hundred years silent 
and still in a dim garret. From time to time those interested in 
this true story have planned to remove the ashes contained in 
the obscure grave to a location such as its tenant would have 
chosen. But the plans have thus far been barren of results. 

More than fifty years ago, a number of Kentucky gentlemen 
promised they would have the remains deposited under a mon- 
ument on the margin of the Ohio river, below Louisville, but 
the promise was never kept. 

Westcott, in the preface to his biography, written in 1857, 
makes a strong appeal to a new generation to “do justice to the 
memory of one whose power has been long obscured by an 
usurped credit, improperly allowed to another.” 

Can our country afford longer to ignore this man’s claims 
on the present age? Is not the closing year of this century a 
fitting time to build a monument to the memory of one to whom 


it owes so great a debt? 











PROFESSOR EDWARD ORTON.* 
1829 -— 1899. 
A MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


The genealogical history of ‘““The Orton Family in America,” 
a book of which Dr. Edward Orton was the author, begins with 
the paragraph: 

“The surname OrTON is neither a common nor an unusual 
one. It is a name ihat could be heard without surprise in any 
community of English decent. It occurs in the directories of 
many cities of the country and can probably be found in many 
towns of the United States that have a population of 100,000 or 
more; but the list of Ortons is generally confined to a few 
individuals, and in many cases there is but a single family.” 

The name is found in Denmark, and Norway: there 1s at 
least one Norwegian family in Minnesota who brought the name 
from the Scandinavian peninsula. But it is more common in 
England; several localities in Leicestershire bear the name of the 
family,— and since the larger number of the earliest settlers 
of New England came from the central and eastrn portions of 
Old England it is fair to assume that Thomas Orton who settled 
in Windsor, Conn. between 1636 and 1641, belonged to the 





Edward Orton became a life member of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society soon after-its organization. He gave it much of 
his valuable time and took a deep and unremitting interest in its work 
and progress. He delivered many addresses at its meetings, and added 
much to its published literature. The officers and trustees of the Society 
freely counseled with him concerning the work entrusted to them. The 
secretary was often greatly indebted to Dr. Orton for suggestion and 
encouragement. A few weeks previous to his death Dr. Orton was 
elected a trustee of the Society, a position which had been many times 
offered him before. While characteristically disclaiming great learning 
in archeology, Dr. Orton nevertheless was regarded as a scholar of high 
authority in that subject.— E. O. R. 
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Leicestershire Ortons. That old town of Windsor, on the west 
bank of the Connecticut, a few miles above Hartford was onc 
of the first English settlements in Connecticut; it consisted of a 
Congregational church which migrated bodily through the wi!- 
derness, from Dorchester in Massachusetts, and it is not improb- 
able that Thomas Orton came with the first settlers. Here he 
was married, June 16, 1641, to Margaret Pratt; here he lived 
fourteen years, removing in 1655 to Farmington, a little further 
south. He seems to have been one of the most substantial men 
of that town; he represented it in the Legislature of the Colony 
in 1684, and held, as the records show, a considerable estate in 
valuable land. 

This was the American founder of the family from which 
Edward Orton sprung, and of which he modestly says: “I 
do not find any clear proofs of commanding or distinctive qual- 
ities of any sort in the Orton line; but it seems to have furnished 
a good basis on which to build a fair average of New England 
or American character. Occasionally it has been happily biended 
with the blood of other families, and men of eminence have, as the 
result, risen above the rank and file of their day, but the great 
majority of the generations that have passed away have led 
unambitious lives, in peaceful country homes, “far from the 
madding crowd's ignoble strife.” Every Orton of to-day, has at 
least five generations of New England farmers behind him. 

Of the descendants of Thomas Orton those most widely 
known in this country may have been Dr. William -Orton, 
Edward Orton’s second cousin, long the president of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, and once United States Com- 
a man of great executive 





missioner of Internal Revenue 
ability; and Professor James Orton of Vassar College, a third 
cousin of Edward Orton and a naturalist of eminence, who was 
buried upon a little island in Lake Titicaca in Peru when he 
died while engaged in an exploring expedition in the interest 
of science. But we may safely say that far more luster has been 
given to the name of Orton by our friend and neighbor than 
by any one who has borne it on either side of the sea. The 
author of the Orton genealogy, with characteristic modesty, 
disposes of himself in a paragraph of a few lines which gives 
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not even a meager outline of his career. That chapter of the 
book must be re-written; for no name that it records is so widely 
known or so greatly honored as that of Edward Orton. 

The grandfather of Edward Orton, Miles Orton, of Litchfield, 
Conn., was a soldier in the war of 1812, and died near the close 
of the war; his great grandfather, Samuel Orton, was fifty-two 
years .of age at the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, and 
was not probably in active service, but the two eldest sons of 
Samuel Orton, Gideon and Samuel, great uncles of Edward 
Orton, were both revolutionary soldiers, and were both prob- 
ably members of the regiment in which my own great grand- 
father enlisted in the spring of 1777. These three young men 
probably knew each other, and may have fought side by side at 
Germantown, and wintered together with Washington at Valley 
Forge. 

Samuel Orton’s father, Samuel, Dr. Orton’s great-great 
grandfather, who was born in 1694, and who was one of the first 
settlers of Litchfield, Conn., was a captain of the militia company 
raised in his town for defense against the Indians. The family to 
which he belonged is then proved to have been actively engaged 
in the Colonial wars, in the Revolutionary war and the war 
of 1812. 

His father, Samuel Gibbs Orton was born in Old Litchfield, 
in 1797, and there grew to manhood. The soil was sterile and life 
was a struggle; the death of Samuel’s father when he was but 
sixteen left him the oldest of a family of eight, and threw upon 
him a heavy burden, but he was one of those whom burdens do 
not crush; and his manhood was invigorated under the strain. 
That hill country of western Connecticut seems to be adapted to 
the raising of men; five years later than Samuel, Gibbs Orton, and 
only three or four miles from his birthplace, Horace Bushnell 
was born; and John Brown of Harpers Ferry who was only three 
years his junior came from the first town north and was his 
fellow pupil in the Academy when he was preparing for College. 

When these were lads, Lyman Beecher was the minister of 
the Congregational church at Litchfield, and it was under his 
pregnant and strenuous preaching that Samuel Gibbs Orton was 
converted and began to prepare for college. His first year was 
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spent at Yale; then hearing of a young college in Oneida County, 
New York, where a poor student’s chances to pay his way might 
be better than at Yale, he walked with all his earthly possessions 
on his back, all the way from New Haven to Clinton, near 
Utica, and entered Hamilton College, from which he graduated 
free from debt in 1822, having paid his college expenses by his 
labor. 

The early years of Mr. Orton’s ministry were spent in eastern 
New York and Delaware County; here he was married, in. 1824, 
and here in the village of Deposit, March 9, 1829, Edward Orton 
was born. Failing health soon drove the young minister from 
these mountains, and he set out, on horseback, in search of a 
more genial climate in what was then the far west. Across the 
state of New York he journeyed, gaining strength as he went, 
and when on the heights of Chautauqua he saw the broad expanse 
of Lake Erie with its fertile slopes he felt that he had reached 
the promised land and dismounting from his horse he lifted 
up thanksgivings to the Providence which had brought him in 
safety to a country so fair. Hither his little family soon followed 
him, when Edward was only four years old; and here to the labors 
of an evangelist among the weaker churches of Chautauqua 
County, Samuel Gibbs Orton devoted a number of years. From 
these labors he was called to the Park Street Presbyterian church 
of Buffalo, where he spent a few years, but when Edward was 
eight years old he returned to Chautauqua County, the Presby- 
terian church of Ripley, the westermost town of New York, on 
the lake shore, having offered him its pastorate. “Here,” says 
his son, “Mr. Orton remained for sixteen years, interested in and 
serviceable to every phase of the life of the people, religious, moral, 
intellectual and natural. He fitted a number of the young. men 
of his parish for colege. He established and maintained in the 
town a private school, which was the equivalent of an academy, 
and which exercised a refining and uplifting influence upon the 
community to a notable extent.” 

This, then, was the early home of Edward Orton, and these 
were the influences in which his life was nurtured. It was a 
country minister’s home — a home in which harmony and religion 
went hand in hand; where, if the theories were severe, the ideals 
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were lofty; where plain living was joined with high thinking. 
Edward Orton was constrained, in later years, as we shall see, 
to cause his father great sorrow in following his own convictions of 
religious truth; but his own words bear testimony to the honor 
in which he held his father: 

“Mr. Orton,” says his son, “was a man of excellent gifts in 
many directions. He was not what would be called a great or 
profound preacher, but he was an unusually persuasive and suc- 
cessful one. He was sincere and earnest. He had a wonderful 
knowledge of human nature, by which he alweys adapted him- 
self to the auaience which he was addressing. He had the practical 
talent of the genuine New Englander; had as much knowledge of 
farming as any farmer in his parish, and almost the same could 
be said of him in many other lines of business. To the end of 
his days he had an eager love of nature and of man; was hospi- 
table to all new thoughts so far as it did not seem to him to 
be inconsistent with the eloquent tenets which were, to him, 
the most vital and important facts in the universe —this kind 
and sympathetic nature made him universally beloved.” 

The boyhood of Edward was then, spent in an environment 
most friendly to health of body and purity of soul, and manliness 
of character. In the rural home, as he testifies, “he acquired 
a knowledge of and a life-long interest in country life. He often 
worked by the day and sometimes by the month, among ‘he 
neighboring farmers,” giving his winters mainly to study. Partly 
by his father, and partly by the two academies of Westfield and 
Fredonia, he was fitted for Hamilton College, which he entered, 
as Sophomore, when he was sixteen, graduating, in 1848, at th¢ 
age of nineteen. Hamilton College, at that day, as I well remem- 
ber, was regarded as one of the best of the higher in stitutions 
of learning; it was only seven years later that my own choice 
of a college was made, and Hamilton was the one to which my 
thought was first directed. The scientific department was not 
strong; in that respect it was like all the rest of the colleges of 
that time; but its reputation for some kinds of work was very 
high ; no better training in language and literature, in writing and 
speaking was given anywhere. The curriculum was that of the 
oldfashioned college — Greek and Latin and mathematics, rhe- 
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toric and oratory, a little history, some philosophy, and the rudi- 
ments of natural science, with considerable astronomy. (The 
observatory at Hamilton has been famous.) What was called a 
liberal education —an all round training, which opened quite 
a number of windows through which a man might iook out on 
life, and instead of making him a specialist, sought to lay a foun- 
dation of general knowledge on which, if he chose he might 
build his specialty in after time. I think that that oldfashioned 
training has demonstrated its value in the life of Edward Orton. 
It gave him, to begin with, a most admirable instrument for his 
work, in a literary style, clear, elegant, forcible, the perfection 
of good English,—a style by which he could illuminate any 
subject of which he treated; and it gave him also a breadth of 
outlook, and a comprehensiveness of judgment which rendered 
his scientific work more worthy of acceptation. Edward Orton, 








at any rate, never despised the training which he received in 
this old fashioned college; he kept his interest in the subjects 
which hé studied there and his knowledge of them; since I have 
been in Columbus he has taught Latin in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of the University, and some of his pupils have told me that 
he was the best Latin teacher they ever had; and he was for 
some time the instructor and a most admirable instructor in tie 
art of public speaking. I am not inclined to believe that he 
was any less successful as a specialist in geology because le 
was a broadly cultured man. Certainly he was worth to the 
world a great deal more than he would have been if he had 
known nothing but geology. Those who know testify that his 
voice from the beginning has been for breadth of training in our 
own tniversity. Dr. Chamberlain, writing in the Ohio Farmer, 
tells us that when the grange and other agencies in the earlier 
days urged more of practical agriculture in the curriculum, his 
courteous answer always was: “I think we should first lay broad 
foundations of general culture,and science, and specialize later as 
funds increase and the demand arises.” It was well, I think, that 
a man with such a training was at the helm in the first years 
of the life of our university. 

He was a mere youth when he came out of Hamilton Col- 
lege. Not often is the baccalaureate won at the age of nineteen. 
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His purpose in life was clear; he was on his way to the Christian 
ministry, and the vear after his graduation — (he taught, I think, 
part of a year in Cincinnati)—he entered Lane Seminary in that 
city, of which Dr. Lyman Beecher, thirty years before his fathers 
pastor in old Litchfield, was then the presiding genius, and in 
which Lyman Beecher’s son-in-law, Calvin E. Stowe was one of 
the professors. About that time Mrs. Stowe must have been 
gathering her material for “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” It was a time 
of intense intellectual activity. The antagonistic forces which 
met, only a decade later, in the mighty struggle of the Civil War, 
were then angrily confronting each other; Clay’s compromise 
measures, by which he vainly sought to avert the impending con- 
flict, were passing through that great debate in Congress; Seward 
and Chase and Hale were standing and voting together in the 
Senate for the restriction of slavery, against the combined strength 
of both the great political parties. It sounds a little queer, to 
one who watched that conflict, as I watched it, to hear the 
political descendants of Seward and Chase and Hale sneering at 
independency in politics! Men like Theodore Parker and Henry 
Ward Beecher and Wiliam Loyd Garrison and John G. Whittier 
were challenging the divine right of slavery and disputing the tra- 
ditional interpretation of the Bible on which it rested. Some- 
thing of the fermentation of the time was in the mind of Edward 
Orton; the theological traditionalism of that school of the pro- 
phets in which he was studying seems to have laid upon him a 
burden heavier than he could bear. He heard a sermon, one 
Sunday, on the condition of the heathen world, which consigned 
to a hopeless doom all who die without the knowledge of the 
historic Christ,.and the injustice of the dogma made him angry: 
he told the professor with whom he walked home from church 
that it was a horrible doctrine —that he could never preach it. 
From this time his mind was full of questionings; he did not care 
to continue his studies at Lane. Some failure of evesight also 
complicated his problem; he seems to have turned aside to farm- 
work for a year or two to recover his health. Meantime he 
had heard of a seminary on Andover Hill in Massachusetts in 
which, as was reported, a broader theology was taught; indeed 
grave suspicions of heresy attached to some of the instructors,— 
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but the young theologue was less afraid of heresy than of 
heathenism in theology, and he made his way thither, pausing 
however by the way, for what reason I know not, to study chem- 
istry for six months in Harvard, under Professor Horsford. 
At Andover he completed his theological studies. Edward A. 
Park and Austin Phelps were the brightest stars in the Andover 
constellation at that time; their theological method was some- 
what more modern than that of Lane; they sought a rational view 
of Christian doctrine, and Edward Orton was able under their 
guidance to hold on to his purpose of preaching the gospel. 
Soon after leaving Andover he was ordained to the ministry of 
the Presbyterian church, and accepted the pastorate of a church 
in the secluded village of Downsville, in Delaware County, New 
York. Of this ministry we have but slender records. — Dr. 
Orton was reticent about this experience. It would be perfectly 
safe to say that he was an earnest preacher and a faithful pastor; 
that his deep sincerity and his strong human sympathy must have 
given him great power in the work of wining men. Neverthe- 
less it was a period of storm and stress; his theological difficulties 
deepened; many of the things which .he was expected to teach 
came to bear for him an air of immorality; at length, after a strug- 
gle whose nature we can guess,— and can only guess, because he 
has not chosen to share with his friends his mental disquietude — 
we find him turning from a task that had become to him impos- 
sible, and entering, in 1856, upon the life work as a teacher in 
the State Normal School at Albany. 

He had given up the ministry, but he had by no means parted 
with his religious purpose; he connected himself with the First 
Presbyterian church of Albany and taught a large Bible class in 
the Normal School. After a while it began to be noised abroad 
that the teachings of this Bible class were not following the beaten 
track. What was the nature of the divergence charged against 
him I do not know; it may, very likely, have been some conflict 
between his science and the traditional interpretation of the Book 
of Genesis. This was a time when strenuous efforts were made 
to reconcile Genesis with geology; such books as Hugh Muller’s 
“Testimony of the Rocks” and Pye Smith’s “Scripture and 
Geology” held fast to the historical and scientific accuracy of 
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the early chapters of Genesis and sought to make them agree 
with the facts of modern science. Of course it was a hopeless 
undertaking; those chapters do not tally with the testimony 
of the rocks and it is not improbable that Edward Orton said so. 
It would be hard to find a professor in any Congregagtional 
Theological Seminary in the world to-day who would not say 
the same thing; but in those days such a statement was flat heresy, 
and Professor Orton found himself under a cloud. He had 
been assisting, with great acceptance to the pupils, in conduct- 
ing morning worship in the chapel of the Normal School; he 
found that his assistance in this service was no longer requested( 
and on inquiring of the authorities the reason of this change, 
learned that they did not deem,him a fit person to lead the 
devotions of the school. At once he resigned his position, and 
his resignation was accepted. Some account of this transaction 
is found in a correspondence which appeared in the New York 
Tribune of June, 1859. A letter signed “Jefferson,” was printed 
in that paper, June 17, which states that some three or four years 
before a young Presbyterian clergyman had been appointed pro- 
fessor in the State Normal School at Albany; that he had fine 
talents for teaching and because of his religious character had 
een appointed to take charge of a Bible class of pupils; that 
he had been removed from the charge of this class on account 
of his religious opinions, because he no longer believed in all 
the doctrines held in the church to which he belonged; that 
Presbyterian clergymen in town were aware of his changed views, 
and that the principal of the school, probably moved by them, 
had, though with much reluctance, made the heresy of thc 
professor an objection to his continuance in the school. “It 
was not alleged,” says the writer, “that he obtruded his religious 
opinions upon the scholars, or in any way sought to make prose- 
lytes; neither was it objected that his character as a truly religious 
man and a faithful teacher, was in the least degree impaired. On 
the contrary he was, if possible, .more than ever beloved and 
confided in by his pupils and was ackuowledged by all to be the 
most popular teacher in the school.” But outside influence had 
undoubtedly demanded his separation from the institution. The 
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Albany Presbytery had arraigned him on a charge of heresy. The 
principal of the school continued his importunities upon the pro- 
fessor to resign his place, admitting that public opinion could 
never sanction his removal from office cn account of his religious 
opinions. “Tire result is,” said the writer, ‘that the professo: 
has been compelled by persistent annoyance and persecution to 
resign and will leave the school at the end of the year. Here is 
religious liberty violated in a state institution, against the con- 
stitution of the state, which declares that no discrimination or 
preference shall be allowed on the matter of religious opinions.” 
The state superintendent of public instruction had, the writer 
testifies, freely denounced the performance, as wholly unsanctioned 
by him. 

To this statement the following reply by Dr. Orton appearec: 
in the Tribune of June 24, 1859. 

“A letter bearing the date of June 13, 1859, over the signa- 
ture of ‘Jefferson,’ appeared in the Tribune of Friday, June 17, 
relating to the resignation of one of the professors in the State 
Normal School. The reference to me as the teacher alluded to 
was unmistakable, and I therefore take the liberty over my own 
signature to call attention to some statements which may do injus- 
tice to the principal of the school. Exception can be taken to that 
section in the letter which asserted that I was “removed” from 
the charge of the Bible Class which I had for several terms con- 
ducted. The facts which led to the cessation of my connection 
with it can be briefly told. In the summer vacation of 1858 I 
wrote to the principal stating in substance that my religious views 
had changed in some respects since I undertook the conduct of 
the class, and that while I should be glad to go on with it I did 
not feel at liberty to do so without mentioning the matter in this 
way to him. I further stated: that I should not resume the class 
without an intimation from him to the effect that he wished me 
to do so at the beginning of the term. I was not invited to re- 
sume the charge. 

“The second of these sections is this: ‘The principal of the 
school (apparently with much unwillingness) began to make the 
heresy of the professor an objection to his continuance.’ In the 
course of conversations which I myself commenced with the 
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Principal, entirely similar in character to conversations which I 
had been accustomed from time to time to hold with him during 
all of my connection with the school, I was led to infer that the 
change in my religious views was likely to affect the tenure of 
my office. I received my appointment to the professorship, 
which I have held through the influence of the Principal, and I 
have considered myself bound in honor to resign my situation 
at any time he should desire it. When, therefore, I was obliged 
to conclude that my continuance in the school was no longer 
desired, I deemed it necessary for me to offer my resignation. 
In regard, then, to this paragrapii, and to others which I shall 
immediately quote, I have to say that at no time have I been 
importuned or even requested to leave the school. The lan- 
guage employed in the conversations which I sought, and to 
which I have already referred, was carefully guarded, while, at 
the time, I must add that no requests, persuasions or importuni- 
ties could strengthen the impression made upon my mind that it 
was desired that my connection, with the school should be 
brought to an end. 

“The remaining sentences of the letter to which I wish to 
refer, are these: ‘The Principal of the school continued and in- 
creased his importunities upon the professor to resign his place, 
admitting all the while that public opinion would never sanction 
his forcible removal from the office on account of his religious 
opinions. The result is that the professor has been compelled by 
persistent annoyances and persecutions to resign, and will leave 
the school at the end of the present term.’ The statements which 
I have made in the preceding paragraph apply especially to the 
first of these sentences and to the word ‘persuasions’ in the last. 
There remains a single phrase which is, perhaps, most liable of 
all to misconstruction. It is this: ‘Persistent annoyances.’ 
Annoyances were, of necessity, attached to my position, but 
that they were of such a nature as an ungenerous man could in- 
flict upon a subordinate in position; I gladly take this opportunity 
to deny. The personal treatment which I have received during 
all the time in which my retirement from the school has been 
contemplated has been in the highest degree considerate and 
kind. 
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“I have only to add that were it left for me alone to choose, 
even the interest which I cherish in the principles involved in this 
matter would be hardly sufficient to overcome the reluctance 
which I feel to achieving such kind of notoriety.” 

It seems, at this day, almost incredible that such a man 
should have been compelled for such a reason to give up a good 
work in a state institution which he was undoubtedly performing 
with the greatest skill and success, but that was a day when the 
heresy accuser was abroad in the land and he was a mighty 
man of war, armed with bows and arrows and slings and sharp 
spears. There was little mercy for those who aroused his sus- 
picion. 

From Albany he was called to the principalship of Chester 
Academy, in Orange county, New York, where he wrought for 
six years, with all good fidelity and to such purpose that his 
name became widely known, so that in 1865 he was called to a 
professorship in the college which Horace Mann had made 
famous by his consecrated labors, and from whose presidency 
Thomas Hill has recently retired. Antioch College was in those 
days one of the most promising of the western institutions, and 
the call was a distinct promotion for Mr. Orton. But it was, at 
this time, under Unitarian control, and the acceptance of a pro- 
fessorship in it signified the identification of the professor with 
that denomination. To his good Presbyterian father, who had 
then retired from the ministry and was dwelling in retirement in 
northern Pennsylvania, this was a terrible calamity—almost a 
tragedy. He could not regard his son’s action in any other light 
than that of apostasy ; for a long time he could neithe1 be recon- 
ciled nor comforted. At length, however, he was persuaded to 
visit Yellow Springs, and after a few weeks spent in the home of 
his son, the father returned to his own house greatly reassured 
and quieted. One cannot help pitying the good, man in his 
agony of soul over the departure of his son from the orthodox 
fold, vet one must wonder at the blinding power of a theological 
prejudice, which could fill the heart of a father with mortai fear 
for the fate of a son with a faith as firm and a character as 


Christlike as that of Edward Orton. 
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Of the work of Dr. Orton at Antioch I can give no adequate 
report. I meet men and women, now and then, who were his 
pupils there, and I have never met one who did not speak of him 
with filial affection. Doubtless it was a good service that he ren- 
dered there, as everywhere. On the resignation of Dr. Hosmer 
in 1872 he was made president of Antioch; a year later he was 
called to the presidency of the new “Ohio Agriculaural and Me- 
chanical College,’ now the Ohio State University. 

The remainder of his life—more than a quarter of a century 
—has been spent among us; it has been an open book, known 
and read of all men. For eight years he held the presidency of 
the College, which in 1878, became the University; since 1881 
he has been professor of Geology. In 1869 he was made one of 
the assistants of Professor Newbery, the state geologist; since 
1882 he has held the honorable position vacated by the latter, 
and seven thick volumes of geological reports will forever con- 
nect his name with the physical history of the State of Ohio. 
The statistical, geographical and scientific portions of the article 
“Ohio” in the Encyclopedia Britannica are also from his pen. 

Such is an imperfect outline of this busy life. The difficult 
and delicate task remains to me of offering some estimate and 
appreciation of the significance and value of this life. 

1. Of the scientific work of Dr. Orton I am not, of course, 
qualified to speak. I only know that he was held in high esteem 
by his contemporaries and associates in scientific study ; his selec- 
tion last year to the presidency of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science is evidence enough of that fact. It 
was to him a most gratifying recognition of his, honorable 
career, and I am sure that thefe was not one of his neighbors in 
Columbus whose heart was not warmed with thankfulness and 
pride when this honor was bestowed on him. It was a fitting 
and beautiful thing that his life should be crowned, at the end of 
his days, and in the presence of those who loved him best, with 
this high distinction. 

All I can «1y about his scientific attainments is that he knew 
how to make the subjects of which he treated profoundly inter- 
esting. The lucidity of his exposition, the quiet eloquence of his 
presentation clothed all these themes with light. And his words, 
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whether written or spoken, always made the impression that the 
matter had been well weighed ; that the evidence had been thor- 
oughly sifted ; that the induction was as broad as he cou!d,make 
it ; that it was safe to trust his judgment. Some of his addresses— 
that upon “The Stored Power of the World,” his Alumni address 
at Hamilton College, in June, 1888, on “The Method of Science 
and Its Influence Upon the Branches of Knowledge Pertaining 
to Man,” and notably that great oration, not yet printed, which 
was heard once from this pulpit, on “Man’s Place In Nature,” are 
examples of the luminous presentation of the great facts of 
science which will take rank with the best that has been done 
along this line in this generation. 

2. Of his work as a teacher the testimony is full enough so 
that one may speak with no reserve. Unquestionably he was a 
great teacher, full of his subject, full of the passion for truth, 
full of the intellectual sympathy which enabled him to put him- 
self en rapport with his pupils, to know how they needed to be 
helped, and by what methods of approach to come into close 
contact with them. -I have never heard any pupil of his speak 
in any other than the most enthusiastic terms of his ability as a 
teacher. 

His conception of education was large and high. He was a 
scientific man, and he had the strongest faith in scientific methceds 
of study, but he was far from believing that nothing is worth 
knowing except the physical sciences. His plea for the broader 
culture in his inaugural address as President of the Ohio Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College is one of the best things he ever 
said. He is urging that education must be practical : 

“What shall be said,” he demands, “of the study of lan- 
guage, especially of our own? Is not the power to make clear, 
accurate intelligible statements of what we know or what we 
think a practical power? Does not our education show it- 
self glowingly defective when it leaves us without this 
ability? Men with knowledge and ideas, but without the 
power of adequate expression,—like lumber wagons loaded with 
gold—never pass for what they are worth in this world. But 
this power to use language with precision and efficiency, and 
still more the ability to endow it with persuasive force, does not 
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come to us in dreams. There is no royal road, no short cut to 
good English. It is one of the choice fruits of education. If 
obtained at all it must be bought with a price, the same price 
that is paid for solid attainments in any other department of 
knowledge, patient and extended study. Can such study be left 
out of a practical curriculum ?” 

Again he is pleading that education must be liberal: 

“What is a liberal education? Aristotle first used the term 
which we thus translate, and by it he attempted to designate an 
education fit for a freeman. He might justly have included an 
education that should give freedom to its possessor, that siiould 
liberate him irom the narrowness, and prejudice, and isolation, 
the slavery of an uneducated mind. Something at least of this 
meaning has always been retained, and to-day the conception 
of a liberal education that would be accepted by the largest 
number would be found to include the education of man as man 
rather than that which equips him for a particular post of duty ; 
the education that concerns itself with the broad substratum of 
general knowledge rather than the special applications of knowl- 
edge to some isolated field; the education that aspires to a sym- 
metrical and balanced culture of all buman faculties rather than 
that which selects one set of faculties for training and leaves the 
rest to accident or atrophy; the education that imbues the mind 
with a generous sympathy for every department of knowledge 
and that recognizes the contributicns of each department as 
necessary to the perfect whole, rather than that which trans- 
forms its possessors into narrow and conceited specialists, mu- 
tually intolerant of each other’s and of all others’ work and 
claims. Can we, indeed, improve upon Milton’s ideal of a lib- 
eral education? ‘I call, therefore, a complete and generous 
education that which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully and 
magnanimously all the offices, both public and private, of peace 
and war.’”’ 
* No better statement of what education means is likely to 
be made than this. It ought to be printed in large type and 
framed, and hung in the halls of the University and of every 
high school and academy in the State of Ohio. 
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3. 1 have already alluded to his admirable English style and 
the quotations that | have given and shall give, will render super- 





fluous any extended comment on his merits as a writer. There 
is never any straining after effect; he is no mere phrase maker; 
he has something to say, and he says it in perspicuous, balanced, 
musical English. His learning is never obtruded but it often 
illuminates his sentences; out of the abundance of his knowledge 
of the best that has been said in books he brings forth treasures 
new and old; and a subtle and benignant humor often plays like 
a lambent light over his dignified pages. 

His speaking, too, was excellent. He did not like to speak 
without notes; he was freest and most effective with his address 
before him, but he gave it with such naturalism and ease, such 
fine modulations of a sympaihetic and persuasive voice, that no 
muscular effort and no spectacular demonstrations were necessary 
to seize and hold the undivided attention of the auditors. 

4. Of his relations, as a citizen, to the city, the state and 
the nation, there is much to say, but that topic will be treated 
adequately by another; | can only touch it. If Dr. Orton could 
not be described as the scholar in politics, he was surely a scholar 
to whom the public welfare was a matter of the deepest concern. 
He was counted, I suppose, as a member of one of the political 
parties; when there were not sufficient reasons to the contrary he 
voted for the candidates of that party, but there were often 
sufficient reasons to the contrary. He was no blind partizan; 
the misdoings of his own party hurt him quite as much as those 
of the other, and he saw them just as distinctly and punished them 
at the polls. No man kept closer watch of the great movements 
in the political world; no man loved his country with a more pas- 
sionate love, or sought more diligently, in unobtrusive ways, to 
form that sound and sane public opinion by which the questions 
of*state shall be wisely settled. In city affairs he was always 
interested, and the deplorable and shameful failure to find the 
best men and put the control of affairs into their hands caused 
him the keenest mortification. It would be well if the people who 
assume the care of our municipal interests,-and who, in many 
cases, make it only too evident that they have none but selfish 
ends in view, could see themselves as Edward Orton always saw 
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them. Yet he was not despondent; he looked, even in the dark- 
ness of this decade, for a New Columbus to descend out of hea- 
ven from God. In that benignat message which he uttered at the 
banquet given to him on his seventieth birthday he put together 
these questions and answers: 

“What is the outlook, do you. ask, at the end of threescore 
years and ten, as to the conditions of society? How do the pros- 
pects of humanity appear? I am glad to testify that the out- 
look with me is on the whole hopeful and inspiring I feel sure 
that the pathway of man is still ascending. He is certainly coming 
to wider vision and wider control of nature. Here, in our time 
and place, it would be ostrich-like stupidity, it would be worse 
than Christian Science, to deny the existence of evils that assail 
and threaten the social state. But I feel confident that the 
coming generation will grapple with all these dangers and diff- 
culties with manly courage, and that every one of them will 
yield at last to a fair just and considerate treatment.” 

How much sounder, how much truer is this clear-eyed con- 
fidence than that half-despairing note with which Ruskin’s mes- 
sage closed or the rueful pessimism of Tennyson’s second Locksley 
Hall! 

And now, as I draw still closer to my theme, and seek to 
unveil the hidden sources of this personality, a sense of its sacred- 
ness makes me loth to speak lest something extravagant or un- 
worthy should be said. 

Let me give you first a few words of testimony from those 
who knew him long ago. Dr. Thomas S. Hastings of New 
York City, an honored and well-beloved Presbyterian pastor, for 
a long time the President of Union Theological Seminary, writes 
me thus: 

“You ask me to write you concerning the college life of iny 
classmate the late Professor Edward Orton, LL. D. 

“He entered the class of 1848 at the beginning of our 
Sophomore year. He was singularly modest retiring and re- 
served, but we soon discovered his marked ability. As a scholar 
he went at once to the front and maintained his position to the 
end of the course as the finest scholar in the class. He seemed 
to me a serious, deeply earnest and sincere man. ‘He did not min- 
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gle in college sports or college politics, and yet he commanded the 
respect and confidence of all. Two years ago, at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of our graduation, Dr. Orton was the “class annalist,” 
and his kindly and discriminating review of the characters and 
careers of our classmates, showed the keenness of his percep- 
tions and the charming sweetness of his nature. | have followed 
his public career with affectionate interest, and though I could 
not always agree with the published opinions | have always 
believed in him and loved him as a profoundly good man.” 

Dr. John Bascom, who knew him a little later, sends me this 
testimony : 

“| met Professor Orton first in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. We spent one year, — 1845 — together there, though not 
in the same class. We were drawn to each other by an incipient 
freedom of religious belief, and by the pleasure we took in out- 
door excursions. For fifteen or twenty years after we left the 
Seminary [| saw nothing of him and hardly heard from him 
Later we became regular correspondents and interchanged visits. 

“Dr. Orion had a diligent, penetrative and comprehensive 
mind. He did what his hand found to do, and the world lay 
open to his hand on many sides. He took as constant and warm 
an interest in all the questions pertaining to our spiritual life as 
any man I[ have ever known. The consequence was that few 
religious beliefs satisfied him, and he was ever anxious to 
lay better foundations of faith. ‘New National History of the 
Christian religion’ by William Mackintosh was a book to which 
he attached the highest value. It is remarkable for the tenacity 
of its faith, and at the same time for the breadthand thoroughness 
of its criticism. I have felt that the reason of Dr. Orton’s 
attachment to me lay chiefly in the fact that having given myself 
less to physical inquiries, and never having been victimized 
by empirical philosophy, I was able to bring more confidence 
to spiritual truths and increase his courage in this direction. 
No change of belief with Dr. Orton was the result of indolence 
or indifference. He first brought to my attention ‘The Religion 
of Israel’ by Ruenen, a bock fitted to greatly modify one’s inter- 
pretation of Scripture. 
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“As a friend Dr. Orton was very considerate and self- 
sacrificing. His inimitable courtesy and sweetness of voice 
opened a path before him like sunshine. Few men are found so 
uniformly fitted to do good and to avoid the evils of billigerency 
as was he. His usefulness and his success lay almost exclu- 
sively in his own personal endowments.” 

The perfect courtesy to which Dr. Bascom has referred was 
something more than manners, it was character. We beheld in 
it the natural expression of a just, benignant, gracious person- 
ality. It was never effusive ; it was dignified, it was a little stately, 
but the stateliness was not to display himself but to honor you. 
And how much there was of considerate and helpful kindness in 
his life; how many things that he thought of saving and doing 
which brought strength and courage and consolation in the 
hours when he needed them most. All who wromght to relieve 
suffering and minister to human need found in him a helper; to 
the end of his life he was actively interested in all kinds of phi- 
lanthropic work. 

I have spoken of the change in his religious opinions. It 
must not be supposed that this change involved any loosening 
of his hold on the fundamental verities of religion. I have been 
reading .in manuscript a few of Dr. Orton’s sermons, written 
and preached after he went to Yellow Springs, and I am sure that 
there is nothing in any of them that would not be welcomed as 
good gospel in any church in Columbus today. There is.a ser- 


“Be not weary in well doing, for in due sea- 


mon from the text, 
son ye shall reap if ye faint not,’ which lavs down in the ciearest 
manner the great laws of the spiritual life, insisting that the true 
well-doing involves obedience to both the great command- 
ments. “Men frequently argue,” he says, “that the sustaining of 
right relations to each other is all that is, required, that no 
charge can stand against that life which fulfills the demands of 
what is commonly called morality. In opposition to all such 
half-truths the commandment comes, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart.’ We cannot love our fellow-men as 
ourselves aright without loving God first and supremely. We 
can never set a right estimate upon human nature in ourselves 
or others, only as we have had a vision of its divine original. 
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There is no well-doing possible that leaves God out of the 
account.” 

There is a noble sermon on the text “Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness.” Very impressive is 
his enforcement of the truth that tlie deepest craving in man is 
this hunger for soundness and perfection of character, and that 
the way to find it is the way of Jesus. “With the spirit of the 
great Master in our hearts.” he closes, “we cannot miss the real 
object of our lives. That such a spirit has entered into this 
world is the best pledge that we have of another. 

“Here is righteousness—to live in the spirit and temple of 
Jesus of Nazareth: 

‘And Him evermore I behold 
Walking in Galilee, 
Through the cornfield’s waving gold, 
In hamlet, in wood and in wold 
By the shores of the beautiful sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes, 
The demons before Him flee; 
To the dead He sayeth, Arise 
To the living, Follow me!’ ” 


Still another sermon from these last words, “Follow me and 
I will make you fishers of men,” which was first preached as the 
baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class in this church in 
1880, and which was repeated in the college chapel in March, 
1888, is broadly and deeply and grandly Christian from, begin- 
ning to end. 

In his ways of stating some of the Christian truths Dr. 
Orton would have differed from many who call themselves Chris- 
tians. The miraculous elements in Christianity were not so sig- 
nificant to him as they are to some of us. Yet even concerning 
these he said in his last great address on “Man’s Place in Na- 
ture,” “For myself I have no objection to miracles, in themselves 
considered, so that they are properly supported. As far as our 
present knowledge goes the entrance of life into the world was. 
a miraculous event.” 

His faith in a personal God was clear and unwavering. 
“Tf,” he says, “life, personality, reason, conscience, imagitation 
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come from nature, then nature has in it a supreme, personal, 
rational, moral element. In other words, God is in nature. 
Personality cannot spring from anything less than, lower than 
itseli—the stream cannot rise higher than the fountain, from 
which it flows.” 

His belief in Jesus Christ he might not have chosen to put 
into your words or mine. Let us not ask him to do any such 
thing. Let us permit him to express it in his own way. In his 
address at Hamilton College eleven years ago he said: “Beyond 
the final and all comprehending law of reason and righteousness 
which was laid down by Jesus of Nazareth it is impossible to go. 
The whole was uttered then, and any other statement is but a 
repetition.” 

In the noble speech on “Man’s Place In Nature,” he 
speaks of the great forces of good will and kindness which are 
changing the character of our modern civilization, saying, “This 
view of life and man has, I need not say, a historic source. There 
was a date when it was first announced, a point on the face of 
the earth from which as a center the message worked its way 
outward. We follow it back with absolute certainty to Jesus of 
Nazareth. He taught the new doctrine in words, he taught it 
still more impressively by his life and by his death. The Chris- 
tian ideal of character can be traced as definitely to this source 
as the Declaration of Independence to Jefferson or Magna 
Charta to the barons. This ideal is bound to interest the earth. 
It is the noblest conception of man and the universe that the 
mind has ever reached.” 

And again in the baccalaureate sermon, quoting the bold 
words of the Fisherman of Galilee who calls to us: “Follow 
me!’ he asks whether, after all the lapse of years and the 
growth of art, and the spread of science and the triumphs of 
civilization, there may not now be scme one who could more 
worthily utter these words, and his answer is: “No, no. This 
art the Nazarene has inspired. Science has grown only along the 
pathways he has trod, and all that is most characteristic and 
permanent in modern civilization has its origin in him. He 
stands today further in advance of our highest, thought and 
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attainment than he seemed to stand in advance of the fishermen 
of Galilee.” 

Of the great hereafter he thought much, and in years past 
somewhat dubiously. There was no dogmatic disbelief; there 
was a yearning hope that almost reached conviction, but a 
shadow lay upon the future, and he would not confess a belief 
for which there was not adequate ground. But in later years 
this hope has steadily grown to assurance. With him, I sup- 
pose, as with Fiske and Romanes, the larger implications of the 
doctrine of evolution brought a kind of certitude he had never 
found before. In that swan song of his, at the birthday banquet, 
are these questions and answers, which give us his latest and 
ripest thought. 

“What is the outlook,” he imagines his friends asking him, 
“at your time of life, as to the individual future? Does the old 
man get any nearer than the younger ones to an answer to the 
great question, ‘Ifa man die shall he live again?’ Here, too, | am 
glad to say that the hope grows stronger as the years go by, that 
a being of such unmistakable alliance with divinity as man, with 
the godlike endowments of reason and conscience, may hope 
to emerge even from the shock of death unharmed. I have a 
growing respect and reverence for man as man. The spiritual 
difference between him and the rest of the creation seems infinite. 
He belongs to the higher side of the universe and will share its 
great destiny. I am sure that we often think too meanty cf 
ourselves. Tennyson expresses my faith in the well known. lines: 


**“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust, 
Thou madest man, he’ knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die, 

And thou-hast made him, Thou art just.’ 


“Or, as expressed by Mackintosh: ‘If through the cos- 
mical and evolutionary process the Great Unseen has been able 
out of the primordial elements to bring beings into existence 
akin to himself, may it not be hoped that ihese same beings 
may be fitted for a life beyond the limits of-a finite duration?’ ” 

On that quiet Sabbath, which was his last full day upon 
earth, he seemed to be aware that “the shadow, feared of man, 
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who keeps the keys of all the creeds,’ was lurking near, and he 
met the challenge without a tremor: 

“Do vou know,” he said to one member of his family some 
do you know that poem of Brown- 


“ee 


time during the afternoon, 
ing’s about death—The fog in the throat, the mist in the face?’ 
It was looked for, but was not found then, and the matter was 
dropped. As the evening drew on, another member of the family 
was sitting with him, and he mentioned it again. This time it 
was found and read to him, and he listened with keen interest. 
A little later this daughter went out and the other came in. 
“There is that poem of, Browning’s—‘Prospice,” he said. 
“Won't you read it to me?” She read it, and after a little his 
wife took her place by his side. “Do you remember,” he said to 
her, “that poem of Browning’s about death? It is there. I 
should like to hear you read it.” The third time it was read to 
him. None of them knew that the others had been asked to 
read the poem. Was it not the word that uttered his own deep- 


est feeling about death: 


“Fear death? To feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form 
Yet the strong man must go; 

For the journey is done and the summit attained 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight gre the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was even a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes and forbore 
And bade me creep past. 

No, let me taste cf the whole of it, for, like my peers, 
The heroes of old 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears, 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the braves, 
The black minute’s at end, 
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And the element's rage, the fiend voices that rave 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace, then a joy, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest!” 


Then ‘it was that lhe welcomed death, and passed to where, 
beyond these voices, there is peace. The thoughts of these last 
hours were not unfamiliar thoughts: the one who knew him bet- 
ter than any other could have known him testifies that he was the 
most devout soul she has ever known; that while he never wore 
his faith upon his sleeve, his deepest and most constant interest 
has always been in the things unseen and eternal. He has gone, 
as we believe, to stand among those who no longer see as in the 
blurred mirror, dimly, but are face te face with the eternal 
realities, in the light of God—in that fuller revelation for which 
his soul was always athirst. The world in which he lived is a 
better world for us, and for many others, because he has lived in 
it, and the world to which he has gone is dearer and nearer and 
surer since he has passed within its portals. 


“Unnoted as the setting of a star 
He passed, and sect and party scarcely knew 
When from their midst a sage and seer withdrew 
To fitter audience, where the great dead are, 
In God’s republic of the heart and mind, 
Leaving no purer, nobler soul behind.” 











THE NORTH-WEST TERRITORY. 
AN ADDRESS BY BISHOP BENJAMIN WILLIAM ARNETT, D. D. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Ocr. 11, 1899, At Music HALL, CHICAGO. 


We have been called together by the authorities of the 
Autumnal Festival Celebration. First, we are to give thanks 
for the achievements of the present century, for the triumph of 
mind over matter, as well as the success that has attended the 
labors of our workmen, the harvest of our farmers and the divi- 
dends that have accrued to our financiers. It is not only to cel- 
ebrate the success in the agricultural, the commercial, the educa- 
tional and social world, but it is to commemorate certain histor- 
ical events that have proven to be the beginning of an epoch in 
the history of the country and of the race. 

I know of no subject so fraught with interest and so mys- 
terious in its workings as the organization and the development 
of the North-western Territory. To follow the birth, growth 
and development of this territory, it is only to set up a true 
standard of the progress and development of our whole country. 
The country, in fact the whole country, has been one of the mar- 
vels of the century. Our fathers who laid the foundation of 
our magnificent Republic laid them on true principles, they 
were laid on the Christian religion, Christian education, Chris- 
tian morality and Christian temperance. The fathers of the 
revolution cemented these foundations with their blood and con- 
secrated it with their tears. Our fathers, I say, because it was 
the Anglo-Saxon fathers, and the fathers of the Negro race, 
whose joint heroism and courage won the battle of the Revolu- 
tion and since that day the great efforts for the development of 
our country, whether north or south, has been the joint work of 
the two races. 

Whatever is grand about our country, whatever is noble 
about our manhood, whatever is progressive about our society, 
whatever is beneficent in our institutions, our churches, schools, 
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universities and business, they are all a part of the fruitage of the 
united efforts of the races, and it is well for us on this occasion to 
consider the development of our national wealth, national 
power and national honor. Whether in peace or in war, on 
the land or on the sea, the magnificent courage of the white man 
and black man have made them invincible against the foes with- 
out and the foes within. No race or nation has ever stood and 
succeeded before the invincible army of our nation, whether led 
by Farragut on the Mississippi, Perry on Lake Erie, or Jack- 
son at New Orleans, or Dewey in the Manila Bay. 

The material expansion of our country has been a source of 
gratification to all friends of the republican form of government. 
Starting with a few states, it has continued to develop and add 
star to star; since that the thirteen colonies formed a more per- 
fect union. Thirty-two stars have been added to the galaxies 
of the nation, and as a nation they illume the pathway of the 
toiling millions and give hope to the struggling people of the 
land. 

The advancement of our population has been wonderful. 
The following facts as relates to the expansion, territorial, pop- 
ulation, commercial, educational, religious and otherwise, has 
been a marvel. We have expanded by day and by night, every 
day in the week, and Sunday, too. There has been no time in 
the past that our nation has not increased in force, in power and 
in majesty. 

EXPANSION. 

The question is often asked, “Are you in favor of expan- 
sion?” How could I be any other than an expansionist? It is 
the doctrine of our government, of our religion and of our civ- 
ilization. The missionary thought of the gospel is one of extend- 
ing and spreading to the uttermost parts of the earth the tidings 
of man’s redemption from ignorance, sin and crime. 

The genius of our civilization carries with it the breaking 
down of the walls of partition between civilized and uncivilized, 
between the barbarian and the semi-barbarian and presented to 
the unfortunate of the earth the advantages of our homes, 
churches, school houses and colleges. 
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The only condition that I have in expressing my opinion in 
favor of the expansion by the United States, is that the expansion 
shall be the expansion based upon the principles of the civiliza- 
tion of Plymouth Rock, rather than the principles of the civiliza- 
tion represented by Jamestown. : 

The two civilizations have continued for centuries. Ply- 
mouth Rock has triumphed at home, and Plymouth Rock ought 
to triumph abroad. 

The principle that recognizes the colored man are the prin- 
ciples that ought to prevail. 

The inhabitants of our new possessions all belong to the 
darker races, and according to the civilization of Jamestown, are 
under the ban of the Anglo-Saxon and only fit to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, and to be denied their political and 
social rights. 

All that we ask is, that the darker children, who are to be 
invited to come in our commonwealth, that they should be given 
their seat at the table with the other children of Uncle Sam, and 
be given an opportunity to earn their bread by the sweat ot their 
brow, or to acquire their place by their skill, by their ingenuity 
and by their loyalty to the flag of our country. 

We trust that this will be the beginning of the accentuation 
of the immortal principle of the Declaration of the Independence, 
and that every law, statute or decision that discriminates against 
a man on the account of his race, his color or religion. will be’ 
wiped off the face of the earth with the Monroe doctrine, and 
that we shall represent the teachings of the humble Nazarene, in 
all lands and in all countries, so that wherever our flag floats, it 
shall represent the principles of the cross of Calvary. 

The acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands is a step in the right 
direction. The Hawaiian Island has an area of 6,677 square 
miles, population, 95,000. On the 12th day of August, 1898, 
Admiral Miller of the U. S. Navy took the possession of the 
island in the name of the United States government, and hoisted 
the American flag in the presence of the representatives of the 
island and established a provisional government, after which the 
National Commission appointed by President McKinley, con- 
sisting of S. M. Cullom, of Illinois, J. T. Morgan, of Alabama,, 
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and Hon. I. Hitt, of Illinois, convened and formulated rules and 
regulations for the temporary and permanent government of the 
island. The national authority and dominion by this act was 
extended 2,089 miles and destroyed the oratorical expression, 
“our ocean-bound republic.” 

The Spanish war is one of the wonders of the 19th century. 
It has taught the world a lesson in military science. It has been 
an object lesson in the relation of one government to another. 
It has accentuated the doctrine of the solidarity of nations and 
has taught a lesson of the interdependence of man upon man 
as never before, has laid upon the heart of the civilized world 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 

The cry of Cuba has been heard and a million and a half of 
people were delivered from the Spanish tyranny and the chains of 
four centuries have been broken, and Cuba lifts her chainless 
hands to heaven. 

‘ Porto Rico, with her eight hundred thousand souls, has been 
invited to sit down at the table with the republics of our civiliza- 
tion, while the Philippines are resisting the authority and power 
of our magnificent republic. 


RECAPITULATION., 


Area in square miles, Porto Rico, 3,670, population, 813,000 ; 
Cuba, area in square miles, 43,000, population, 1,555,000; Phil- 
ippine, square miles, 117,000; population, 9,500,000. 

The total number of square miles in Porto Rico, Cuba aad 
the Philippines combined are 163,670; total aggregated popula- 
tion, 11,868,000. 

This is the largest number of persons ever aggregated by 
one administration since the foundation of the Reputtic and the 
largest possibilities lie in the acquisition of the territory because 
it is scattered over every zone of the earth and produces all mai- 
ner of fruit and animals. Nothing that we need hereafter for 
our tables, need be bought outside of the Dominion of the great 
Republic. Thus, the acquisition is great in many respects and it 
brings with it greater responsibilities for the old institutions, 
customs, habits and manners of the new territory will have to 
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be changed and reconstructed on the modern civilization. New 
ideas will take the place of the old, modifications in the family re- 
lations will have to be dealt with very cautiously in order to pre- 
vent irritation and friction ; the married relations will have to be 
changed and be modified according to the teachings of the New 
Testament. 

The educational interests of our country were never in a 
better condition than now. Everywhere all persons are now 
looking forward, to the rising sun, the hum of the wheels of 
industries furnish music for the toiling millions, and the advance 
in prices is receiving the attention of the workman, as he 
returns from his day’s work. 

In peace and in war, William McKinley has been the same. 
He has been true, not alone to the white man and to others, but 
he has been true to the Negro, and in every case where he had 
an opportunity he has advanced him materially and otherwise. 

It has been his privilege to commission more Negro soldiers 
as officers in the United States army than has been commis- 
sioned since the foundation of the Republic. He signed more 
commissions for the Negroes than all the Presidents since the 
days of the Father of his country, and while Lincoln was the 
great emancipator, he only signed one, Major; Grant, the 
deliverer of the nation, during his term as President, only made 
one Counselor General, wherein William McKinley has made 
two, so in all the departments he has been true to the race, true 
to his country and to his God. 


GROWTH OF THE REPUBLIC. 


In 1772, the Territories of the Confederation extended west- 
ward to the Mississippi, and northward to the Lakes, giving a 
total area of about 800,000 square miles, but by large acquisitions 
since made, it has reached its present size. 

Its present area has been acquired as follows: 1776- 
1783 by war with England, the 13 original states, square miles 
820,680, cost, $168,000,000; 1803, by treaty with France, (Lou- 
isiana), 899,576 square miles, cost $15,000,000; 1819, by treaty 
with Spain, Florida, 66,900 square miles, cost, $3,000,000; 1845, 
treaty by union with Mexico, Texas, 318,000 square miles; 
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debt of Texas on admission into the Union, $7,500,000; 1846, by 
treaty with England, Oregon and California, 308,052 square 
miles ; 1846-48, by war, Mexico, New Mexico, 522,955 square 
miles, cost $15,000,000; 1853, by treaty with Mexico, Gads’n 
purchase, 45,535 square miles, cost $10,000,000; 1867, treaty 
with Russia, Alaska, 577,909 square miles, cost $7,200,000; total 
number of square miles, 3,559,687, total cost, $225,500,000. 

Its increase in population and rapid growth and development 
have been truly wonderful. In 1620 there were 300 white set- 
tlers in New England. Less than 250 years ago New York City 
was made up of a dozen log cabins, and all the land now com- 
prising the city and county of New York was purchased for the 
small pittance of $24,00. 

Seventy-five years since, there were less than 5,000 white 
people in the vast region between Lake Michigan and the Pacific 
Ocean, while the population now exceeds 10,000,000. Chicago 
was then a mere trading post of half a dozen huts. 

Seventy years ago these immense lakes, Ontario, Mick- 
igan, Huron and Superior were entirely without commerce, and 
an Indian’s canoe was about the only craft seen upon them, but 
now they are crowded thoroughfares, and the value of the traffi¢ 
apon these waters and navigable rivers, is enormous. 

April 2nd, 1788, a band of forty-eight persons left for the 
mouth of the Youghiogheny and the May Flower of the West was 
floated out in the Monongahela. They merged on the broat 
bosom of the Ohio and began an easier journey down that beau- 
tiful river to their chosen home below. Five days after they 
landed on the banks of the Muskingum river April 7th, 1788, 
at its confluence with the Ohio, and the first settlement of the 
Americans in the North-west Territory began. 

On the opposite side of the Muskingum river stood Fort 
Harmar, garrisoned by a detachment of United States soldiers. 
The pioneers found protection from the Indians and enjoyed 
the society of the pioneers’ defences of the backwoods’ life. 

The company of settlers was composed of excellent men, 
determined upon finding homes for their families, determined 
to retrieve fortunes lost in the war of Independence. They recog- 
nized the necessity of some form of government, hence they organ- 
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ized themselves into a body politic; adopted a code of laws 
and Return Jonathan Meigs was appointed to administer them. 
Mr. Meigs published the laws by nailing them to a tree where 
all could see and read them. 

October 5th, 1787, the congress of the old federation ap- 
pointed Arthur St. Clair, governor, and Winthrop Sargent, sec- 
retary of the Territory North-west of the Ohio river. On the 
16th of the same month they appointed Samuel Holden, Parsons 
John Armstrong and Mitchen Varnum, judges. John Cleves 
Symmes was chosen to fill the vacancy caused by the declination 
of Mr. Armstrong. The judges were among the early arrivals in 
the settlement. 

Governor St. Clair arrived in the colony July gth, 1788, and 
on the 14th day of July published a compact of 1787, the con- 
stitution of the territory and the commission of himself and 
the three judges. He explained in the proclamation the pro- 
visions of the ordinance to the people. He urged the settlers to: 
prepare a defence against the Indians; they neglected to do so 
and suffered. 

On the 25th day of July the first law of the territory was 
published and the next day the Governor issued a proclamation 
creating Washington county, which comprised a large part of 
the State of Ohio. He next established courts of probate and 
Quarter Sessions. The common. pleas court was established 
August 30th, and Return Jonathan Meigs, clerk of this court, 
and Ebenezer Sproat was appointed sheriff. Rufus Putnam was 
appointed Judge of the probate court and Return Jonathan 
Meigs, Jr., clerk. Thus the commission of the government was 
put in motion and Gov. St. Clair declared the 25th day of Decem- 
ber, 1788, to be kept a day of Thanksgiving, thus following the 
example of the Puritan fathers in 1620. 

The establishment of the government in the North-west Te: 
ritory had a very important bearing on the history of the count: 

It was the beginning of the organization to be administered «.: 
the principles of universal liberty. The provisions of the orai- 
nance were of such nature that, if carried out as designed by the 
authors and decreed by Congress, a revolution, between the white 
men and the black men of the new territory, the old battle so 
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stubbornly fought since the days of the Nazarene, was to be 
open on the plains of the west with the advantage on the side of 
the oppressed and with the hope of the final triumph of the force 
of freedom. 

The fathers in laying the foundation of our republic did so 
without a chart. The only model they had was the universal 
desire of mankind for self-government, self-support and self- 
defence, crystalizing these sentiments and expressing them. Jef- 
ferson performed an act that will immortalize his name to the 
latest generations. 

The organization of the North-west Territory was the legiti- 
mate fruits of the labors of the Rev. Manassah Cutler, of Massa- 
‘chusetts, whose life and works were the embodiment of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the true representative of the civilization 
of Plymouth Rock, a friend of the continental soldier and advo- 
cated the rights of the American negro. He appeared before the 
people of Massachusetts and of the American Congress, advocat- 
ing the consecration of a certain portion of the North-west 
Territory for the children of freedom. He had an important 
mission on his hand. As a pioneer reformer in government, he 
has had no equal as to the results of his work. He used as his 
plea before the people, statesmen, ministers and philanthropists, 
the following words to the heroes of 1776: 

“When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary 
for one people to dissolve the political bands which have con- 
nected them with another, and to assume among the Powers 
of the Earth, the separate and equal station to which the Laws 
of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and hap- 
piness; that to secure these rights governments are instituted 
among men deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed; that whenever any form af government becomes 
destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it and institute a new government, laying its foun- 
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dations on such principles and organizing its powers in such form 
as to them shail seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness.” 

The Declaration of Independence was the Magna Charta 
of American liberty. It was the expression of the soul of human 
freedom, and the language of the patriots of 1776. 

The expression was not learned from the nations of anti- 
quity, it was not taught in any work on political economy, 
but it was the simple utterance of the human soul on the question 
of mind, soul and body freedom. 

Where was the expression from? Whence its origin? Was 
it earth or heaven born? Never in the history of man was so 
great an utterance announced as the corner stone of a humane 
government. It startled the inhabitants of the Old World, and 
made kings and the great men of the royal aristocracy examine 
their title to power and honor. It was like the bow of hope to 
the struggling government of the new world. It was a death 
blow to the doctrine of the divine right of kings to rule the 
people. The shock of that blow is still felt in all lands where 
the name of, and the fame of, our grand Republic is known to 
the earth, its inhabitants, and the beneficent influences of the 
doctrine of this government of the people, and by the people, 
and for the people, is to continue to increase in power and influ- 
ence until the inhabitants of the entire earth shall perpetually 
enjoy universally freedom. 

When the fathers formed the constitution, they used the 
following language: 

“We the people of the United States in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this constitution for the United States.” 

Never was there an instrument of writing more in harmony 
with the spirit of justice and right than was the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, but it was the same year 
that the Ordinance of 1787 was proposed and the northwest was 
given to freedom. The spirit of liberty was abroad in the land, in 
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city and country, in the valley and on the mountain, it filled the 
hearts of the people, and the sentiments of all true patriots were 
for the equality of man. 


PREPARATORY STEPS TO THE ORDINANCE OF 1787. 


The first step was to appeal to the friends of liberty and 
justice and secure their hearty support. This was done, and 
they by speeches, lectures, essays, debates and books, presented 
the wrongs of the Negro, and the sinfulness of slavery was ex- 
hibited to the Christian world as never before. This was the 
period of individual effort. 

The second step or period was when the friends of freedom 
formed organizations, anti-slavery societies to make and mould 
public sentiment against the siave trade in foreign ‘ands, to pro- 
test against man stealing and man buying, to resist the non- 
extension of slavery in the territories and to prevent any State 
from entering the Union with slave population. 

The third step or period was when an effort was made to take 
the slave question out of the realm of politics as far as practicable 
and put it in the domain of morals, to make it a moral and com- 
mercial question, to bring the problem home to the gates of 
commerce and the door of the church and thus make the puipit 
take one side or the other, to show commerce that it would be 
most prosperous in a free land, with free institutions and free 
men. The matter was brought before the bar of public opinion 
and conscience, and finally before the bar of God, by the true 
sons of liberty, and the sons of oppression. In many places the 
pulpit was as dumb as the pew, and both were deaf to the appeal 
of the oppressed and the entreaties of their friends; the ten com- 
mandments and the golden rule were imprisoned in the house of 
God. 

The fourth step or period was when it became a contest 
between free and slave labor. The rights of the Negro became 
a factor in the problem of commerce and became intimately con- 
nected with men of all stations and position. The agriculturalist, 
the mechanic, the merchant, the manufacturer of wool and cotton 
goods, the banker, the producer and consumer could not ignore 
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the question, whether producer of manual or mental labor; 
it was to their interest to take the side of freedom, because men 
are independent beings. What is good for the individual is good 
for the whole. 

Fifth, the ordinance of 1787 was one of the greatest state 
papers of the colonial period of our government, or we may say 
of the formative period of the confederacy. It was the last great 
act of the confederacy, for while the congress in New York was 
discussing its provisions, the constitutional convention was in 
session at Philadelphia, laying the foundation of the great republic 
tracing the designs of the temple of universal liberty and equality, 
where all races of men were to assist in establishing, maintaining, 
protecting a government of the people, for the people and by the 
people. Thus the legal, civil, social and political rights ot the 
people demanded a definition and understanding. If they were 
citizens, then they were entitled to all the rights enjoyed by 
the most favored; if not citizens, but men with no rights of their 
own then another course was necessary. It was a trying time, 
for the very air was pregnant with the sentiments of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The ter commandments and the golden 
rule had met and kissed each other at the birth of the nation. 
Statesmen and:‘orators had dwelt on the inalienable rights of men, 
not white meén or black men, but they had said that all men were 
created equal and endowed with certain rights, which could not 
be sold or bought, nor could they give away, right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Sixth step toward the establishment of the empire of freedom 
was the desire of the soldiers of the revolution to establish a 
government on the fundamental principles for which they had 
fought and suffered. 

The seventh step which brought about. the ordinance was 
the “Hand of God,” as seen in the providential arrangement 
of the affairs of the world, so that it was almost impossible 
for the Americans to retain their respect for England, France 
and Spain without showing that their profession of supreme love 
of liberty was genuine, and that when they said all men they meant 
the black, red and white men. It was a cancellation of a debt 
to the sentiment of universal liberty. It was a demand from 
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the world on the revolutionary fathers; they paid it willingly and 
we enjoy its blessings. 

The eighth step or reason for the ordinance of 1787 was that 
it became a religious question. The Negro came to the church of 
the living God, and asked: Am I not a man and brother? The 
‘Negro received no reply, was put in the galleries and was invited 
to the “second table” to commemorate the death and suffering 
of Christ. But he would sing with them: 


“My Savior’s pierced side poured out a double flood, 
By water we are purified and purchased by His blood.” 


The ninth step was the desire of the Ohio company to have 
land for the freemen and slaves, to establish Christian homes and 
inteligent homes, where justice and righteousness, peace and pros- 
perity reigned under the same roof, and where all would eat at the 
same table and pray to the same God. 

The eleventh step was the elementary principle of New En- 
gland churchmen and statesmen combined in the Rev. Manassah 
Cutler, who for the first time in the march of years, brought the 
laws of Moses and the teaching of the Nazarene together and 
gave the world the most sublime example of the triumph of 
principle over personal interest, and laid the corner stone of the 
temple of universal freedom for all time to come. 


WHAT OHIO WAS, AND IS. 


Ohio was the borderland of freedom, the isthmus between 
slavery and Canada. It was the short cut of the underground 
railway ; it was the battlefield of liberty; it was the citadel of 
legal equality, and the home of civil rights and universal eman- 
cipation, and was the seat of the first college for the sons of 
oppression and daughters of bondage. It was here liberty took 
her stand and said to slavery, “Thus far shalt thou come and 
no further; here thy proud waves must stop.” 

The Sons of Liberty organized and announced these princi- 
ples to the world, and nominated one of their number for Presi- 
dent of the United States, and said, “Roll on, liberty’s ball, roll 
on, until every chain is broken and every fetter loosed from the 
limbs of every son of Adam.” Here the genius of universal lib- 
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erty, immediate emancipation and equal rights to all men, un- 
furled the banner and called on the Sons of Liberty to follow the 
standard on to victory or death. Here was the place where the 
fugitive slave law found its strongest foes; here it was checked 
in its wild career; here the “Free Soilers” had the first victory 
over their foes; here the right of an equal education was first 
conceded to the colored men; here we had men who would assist, 
in the darkness of the night, the son of bondage on his way to 
freedom. It was the school of freedom, the normal school of 
liberty, the college and seminary of human rights, and the uni- 
versity where the Declaration of Independence, ten command- 
ments, and the golden rule were the only text books, and the 
motto was “The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man.” 

The men who belonged to the Ohio company had beer sol- 
diers in the revolutionary war. They had received their pay in 
Continental promises to pay; so they wanted to secure homes 
for their families in the west; they wanted some place to settle 
down, so that they and their children could live happy and con- 
tented. We find that the conditions were for the establishment 
of freedom, free men, free speech, free press, free schools and 
free ballots. 

An empire of religious liberty—Free to worship God, or 
free to have their own thoughts on God, man, time and eternity ;. 
free to advocate natural or revealed theology; free to be a Meth- 
odist or a Catholic. But the religious Sentiment has been one 
of the strong towers of the Northwest. It has given us an hon- 
est, sober anu industrious community. 

An empire of knowledge-—Education was to be encouraged 
and supported, so that every’child in the States would be pre- 
pared to be an intelligent and useful citizen. It was to be a 
moral as well as a secular education. The whole man—head,,. 
heart and hands—were to be trained, brought out. 

An empire of free homes.—Every family was to be provided 
with a home, which the family could arrange with taste and care,. 
adorn and beautify, for the better enjoyment of life; where a 
family altar, dedicated to religion, morality and knowledge, could 
be established. 
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An empire of honest and loyal men, who toved their country 
more than self, who were consecrated to the principle of the 
Declaration of Independence, and obeyed the ten command- 
ments, and worked by the golden rule. These were the men 
whose sons were to lay down their lives for the Constitution and 
the Union in 1861-5. 

To these men who founded the State it was a safe base of 
operation in the time of war, and with the cardinal principles of 
a republican form of government as the foundation of the new 
community. As they traveled westward, their mottoes were 
free soil and free men, free labor, free speech, free press, free 
schools, free ballot, free jury-box, equal taxation, equal militia 
service, equal rights to all and special privileges to none. These 
were some of the rallying cries of the immigrants to the west 
and northwest. 

Thus we see how the friends of the cause of freedom were 
encouraged, and how they by their own free will! laid a founda- 
tion for the success of the citizens of the northwest; for when a 
man or a number of men take truth and justice for their guide, 
they cannot go wrong—they must succeed—for God has prom- 
ised success to those who walk uprightly in church and state. 

What are some of the blessings that come from the ordi- 
nance of 1787? It gives an equality in everything. In the South 
it was churches and school houses for the whites, while it was 
the slave-pen and auction block for the blacks. 

The Ohio Territory and State was the highway of freedom 
and the breakwater of slavery. Here caste was permitted to live, 
but she was not allowed to bring her mother along, to remain 
any length of time. 

It was the first field of liberty. Here she plowed, sowed and 
raised a grand crop of liberty-loving men and women. It was a 
loyal community. They loved their country, fellow-men and God 
and their fellow-men and God loved them. 

It was the highway of freedom, for thousands of men would 
have died in houses of bondage if it had not been for Ohio’s 
underground railroad! 

This ordinance gave us unrestricted emigration to the west. 
‘There was.no barrier thrown in the way, but every encourage- 
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ment was given to settlers of the country, and free homes were 
founded and the fires of soul-freedom burned in all the states. 
The men of Ohio were loyal to the Constitution and Union, and 
obeyed the ten commandments and the golden rule, and when 
danger threatened our institutions, young men and old men left 
farm and shop, the bank, and school house, their father and 
mother, wife and children, and presented themselves, to fight, 
suffer, defend, and if need be, die for the heritage bequeathed 
by the heroes of 1776, and preserved by the gallantry of the 
patriots of 1812, and those who marched to the City of Mexico. 
There was no set of men in the army that had a better record 
for gallantry and for personal bravery than had the soldivrs of 
the State of Ohio from 1861 until the last gun was fired and the 
last foe had surrendered, to the Constitution and the Union. 

The Northwest Territory has occupied a very important 
place in the development of the Western part of the United 
States; it has furnished a large number of the families who 
occupy the western states and territories; it also furnished a large 
number of men in the army of 1861-65; it has taken a prominent 
part in all of the financial contests in the past fifty years; it was 
very pronounced in its sentiments on the slavery question, and 
within the borders of the Northwest Territory liberty found its 
strongest advocates and most able defenders. 

It is hard to account for the part that the inhabitants of this 
small territory have taken in all of the great conflicts, financially, 
morally and politically, but there is one thing we think can be 
said of the Northwestern Territory. In the first place, the men 
who occupied the territory, and the women who were the mothers 
of the children that were born in the Northwest Territory were 
of noble parentage and noble blood, and were trained in the 
school of liberty and free thought. Consequently, when they 
were coming to the West, they laid the foundation of the social, 
civil and political institutions on principles that were immortal. 

The family altar was well built and well guarded. The 
children were well trained, and consequently they were law- 
abiding and law-loving, as well as liberty-loving families. The 
children imbibed the liberty spirit of the fathers, and the whole 
community became advocates of free soil and free men. 
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The second source of strength to the Northwest was that 
they built their institution on the religion of Jesus Christ. The 
altar of religion stood side by side with the family altar, and 
father and mother and child all became imbued with the faith 
that the fathers had in the religion of Jesus Christ; that taught 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God, and every 
child was taught to say, “Our father who art in heaven;” and 
then in the “our” was embraced every nation, kindred and 
tongue, consequently the obligation of the great principle of the 
brotherhood of man was easily accomplished in the Northwest 
Territory, and the articles composed in the ordinance of 1787 
contained the sentiment that religion, morality and knowledge 
were the basis of all lasting governments. 

Out fathers laid the foundation of an educational system, 
and their educational altar became so firmly fixed that certain 
sections of land dedicated by them for the cause of education are 
still bearing fruit of the labors and toils of the fathers, so that the 
altar of education was the third method of strength and power 
of the Northwest. 

The fathers not only believed in the family, religious and 
educational altar, but they believed in patriotism, and built the 
altar of patriotism, side by side, with the other altars, and the 
smoke of the sacrifice ascended from it every 4th day of July, 
and the boys were given a rousing time, that stirred up their 
patriotism when the old flag was waved, and the American eagle 
made to scream, and the glories of the fathers in the Revolution 
were presented in burning words by orators and by divines. 

The fifth method of strength and power of this community 
lies in the industry of its inhabitants. Every man, woman and 
child was taught that it was honorable to work and that labor 
was royal and not degrading; that free labor was the highest 
occupation of the free man, and that a free man living upon a free 
soil and exercising free speech, going to free schcols, using a free 
ballot and giving a fair count, was the highest ambition and 
greatest commission of an American citizen. 

Then the doctrine as taught by these fathers was that there 
was a personal and moral obligation that existed between man 
and man, regardless of his religion, an obligation that was natural, 
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a chain of obligations that bound }ach to his fellowman and 
bound family to family, race to race, nation to nation, and 
finally bound them all to the first great cause. 

Thus you see this sentiment as grown in the Northwest has 
characterized it more than any other portion of our country. 
By reasc_ of this principle it has a place in history as the works 
of the fathers. The moral and religious forces of this secticn 
were organized early. The pioneer Methodist preacher and the 
poor schoolmaster were abroad in the land, and where the 
pioneer preacher and the schoolmaster join forces, to lay a foun- 
dation in the community, it is sure to prosper. 

We will give some of the figures as to the condition of this 
section of the country today, as contrasted with the condition of 
the country in the year 1800. We will take a hundred years’ 
account of the progress of the educational, of the moral, of the 
religious, the agricultural, mechanical and financial affairs, and 
«ee what a wonderful progress has been made in the hundred 
years that have past; and from what we have seen of the past, 
and what we know of the present, we may judge, somewhat 
faintly of the future of this great Northwest Territory. It is an 
honor to live in such a community. It is a privilege worth a life 
tume to be a member of the forces that are at work in this western 
country in the development of true manhood and true woman- 
hood. ‘Therefore, we will now give you some of the statistics that 
you may see the astonishing growth of the territory dedicated to 
religicn, to morality and to knowledge. 

The following is a general summary of the Territory that 
was known as the Northwest in 1787, and which was to be 
formed into five states, and to be the home of freemen: . 


State. Sq. Miles. Pop. 1800. Pop. 1880. 
PN sakes cenebouns 41,066 45,000 3,198 , 239 
TOE, oo wise stern 36 , 330 5,640- 1,978 ,362 
TU one sokaerwere 56 , 650 12,282 3,078, 769 
Co eee 56,030 (1840) 30,945 1,315,480 
Michigan ............. 58,915 (1810) 4,762 1,636 ,331 


The total number of square miles in these five states is 
248,991. The total number of inhabitants in 1800 was 98,629, 
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and in the same territory we had in 1880! 11,207,181. In 1800 
there were 1,253 colored persons free and 455 slaves, of a total col- 
ored population of 1,708. We had in 1880 182,663 colored per- 
sons, and in 1890 218,470, all free, and no slaves. These figures 
are given in the last census. 

Indiana was a part of the Northwest Territory and was first 
settled by Canadian voyagers in 1702, at Vincennes. It was or- 
ganized as a territory in 1800, and admitted into the Union in 
1816 with an area of 36,350 square miles, which are contained in 
its 94 counties. The following will show how her numerical 
strength has developed and how the colored people have increased 
within her borders: 


Year White Free Col'd Slaves Total 
5 Pe 

ee ee 

a SE nae 23,890 302 237 24 ,429 
Se ree 145,758 1,230 190 147,178 
eee 339 , 399 3,620 3 403 , 022 
DN eg bs ovat ities 678 ,698 7,165 685 , 863 
NGS Sy atc astahis er etn 977 , 154 11,262 988 , 416 
ee 11,428 1,350,428 
WO vcicccccccsaccss 3,000, CM 38 ,998 1,078 ,092 
PROPS ctitersnniavccs. Seer 45 ,668 2,192,404 


Illinois contains 56,660 square miles of territory. The first 
settlement was by the French at Kaskaskia, in 1682. It was a 
part of the Northwest Territory in 1787, was organized as a 
separate territory in 1809, and admitted as a state of the Union 
in 1818. The following will give an idea of its growth since it was 
dedicated to freedom: 


Year Free Col’d Slaves Whites Total 
OR ee 

ea Pee 

DS citi axabaetes oe 613 168 11,501 12,282 
ee 457 917 53,788 55,162 
ee 1,647 747 155,061 157 ,455 
DE caitcnniokpky cen 3,598 331 472 ,254 476,183 
Be eitimem ed wars 4 5,436 841,037 846 ,473 
DN ia karerere basen 7,628 1,704,323 1,711,951 
rae 2,511,096 2,539 , 858 
ae 3,032,174 3,078,422 


ne 3,768,572 3,826,453 
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Wisconsin was first settled by the French at Green Bay, in. 
1669, was a part of the Nortwest Territory in 1787, organ- 
ized as a territory in 1836, and was admitted as a state in 1847. 
The following will show the numerical growth and strength: 


Year White Persons Col’d Persons 
BS iisiao vdieo ceiseimacesion 30,749 185 
BS i aioe Soa tiene 304,753 635 
| Ae en ee 774,710 me yg! 
I iit ae eeremorsiae 1,051,351 2,113 
ME santa hwiciexenve mes 1,309 , 662 2 124 
Os 6os canoe meas 1,680,473 6,407 


Total 
30 , 934 


The first settlement within the State of Michigan was at 


Sault St. Marie, in the year 1668. 


It was a part of the North- 


west Territory until it was organized as a territory in 1805. It 
was admitted as a state in 1837, with an area of 58,915 square 
land. It consists of 79 counties and has had the follow- 


miles of 


ing enumerations of its population: 


Year 


see ee ew eeee 


Free Col’d Slaves Whites 

ee 120 24 4,618 
Awacier 174 8,591 
rare 261 32 31,386 
sie lpas 707 212,560 
Sarees 2,583 395,071 
gcc 6,799 742 , 314 
stage 11,849 1,167 ,282 
arp ats 14,986 1,614,078 
bicleavete 16,807 1,680,473 


Total 


4,762 
8,765 
31,679 
213 , 267 
397 , 654 
749,113 
1,179,131 
1,629 , 064 
1,697 , 280 


POPULATION OF THE STATES COMPOSING THE NORTHWEST 


ee 


Year 
1810 
12,282 
Year 
1860 
1,711,951 
Year 
1810 
24 ,520 


TERRITORY FROM 1810 To 1890. 


Year Year Year Year 
1820 1830 * 1840 1850 
55,162 157 ,445 476,183 851 ,470- 
Year Year Year Year 
1870 1880 1890 

2,539,891 3,077,871 te. rere 
Year Year Year Year 
1820 1830 1840 1850- 
147,178 343,031 685 , 866 988 ,416: . 
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Year Year Year Year Year 
1860 1870 1880 1890 
1,350,428 1,680,637 1,978,301 a | re 
Year Year Year Year Year 
1810 1820 1830 1840 1850 
Mich .. 4,762 8,765 31,639 212 , 267 397 ,654 
Year Year Year Year Year 
1860 1870 1880 1890 
749,113 1,184,059 1 , 636 , 937 | 
Year Year Year Year Year 
1810 1820 1830 1840 1850 
Ohio .. 230 , 760 581,295 937 ,903 1,519 , 467 2,339,511 
Year Year Year Year Year 
1860 1870 1880 1890 
2,339,511 2 ,665 , 260 3,198 , 062 a et er 
Year Year Year Year Year 
1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 
We xs. 30,945 305,391 775,881 1,054,670 1,315,497 
Year Year Year Year Year 
1890 
1,686 ,880 


NUMBER OF SQUARE MILES IN EACH STATE COMPOSING THE 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


Extreme Breadth and Length 











Gross Area in Miles. In Miles In Miles 
| Re er ene aE 56 , 650 205 380 
NE a Screg cei ane 36,450 160 265 
I 25a aclowwnenseawanwnaia 58,915 310 400 
Nii 5s deine pnssnreeabinsnareine ea each hed 41,060 230 205 
IEEE vinkds wiccawatcesen se 56,040 290 300 
WE ivtaevassasssadwkewes 249 ,015 1,195 1,750 





POPULATION OF WHITE AND COLORED IN THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORY,—1890. 


White Colored Total 
BD ackdanausunevaa 3,768,472 57,879 3,826,351 
BED: dine wendexdre wen 2,146,736 45,668 2,192,404 
IE 5. ciacack. Gadd areiecham itore 3,584,805 87,511 3,672,316 
DE, iiecizanddanoes 2,092,884 21,005 2,113,889 
Wisconsin ............ 1,680,473 6,407 1,686,880 
saree 13,273,370 218,470 13,491,740 


In 1810 there were 272,324. 
In 1890 there were 13,372,840. 
Increase 13,100,516. ; 
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DWELLINGS AND FAMILIES IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


Dwellings Av. per. Dwell. Families Av. per. 

Family. 

 eererrrererr re 720,417 5.10 785,291 4.68 
erry 452,043 7.85 467 ,146 4.69 
SEMEEE noccccevsess 669 ,812 5.71 778,015 4.92 
Michigan .......... 434 ,370 4.82 455 ,004 4.60 
Wisconsin ........ 316,163 5.34 335 , 456 5.03 


Dwellings ... 2,592,805 Families.... 2,820,912 


ASSESSED VALUATION OF PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY IN THE 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 








Total Amount. Average 

RN is se Oe ee oe ere oh $1,534, 360,508 $484.20 
PRINS ioc c 5 Steers tae atwne he wee 856 ,838 ,472 390.83 
MII, hector ara ae sane pier eaten 809 , 682 ,473 211.61 
I, oats och ctcin wareleianae entieatnans 898 , 155 , 532 428 .94 
WIS 6s ct oe tases 577 , 066 , 232 342.09 
EE 56s couaiaer amare $4,676,103 ,216 $1,857 .66 


The total value of the property in the Northwest Territory in 
1890 was the magnificent sum of $4,676,103,216. The lowest 
average per person was in Illinois, where it was $211.61 for every 
man, woman and child. 


TOTAL AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR EDUCATION IN THE NORTHWEST 





TERRITORY. 
Amount. 
NARS iczkdd re che rire at Pale ONG a Uae ead eto $12,473, 295 
NIN 5 a corecdcoe yt Ware saeatstes bisinse ww es wie Oe ees 6,636,756 
TN oa crag asin eatpeer tales atatacore bie pated anal ie Ravana eta ariete 15,635,867 
SI cv. vcnncuciuh ob win bermuda Guba baiidake annals 5,872,950 
IOS ob ods orcad cee swas Fine Ae eaee be ceueesetas 5,246,192 
ie I fog ic esc oe ciniae eiarnw ea LOO eaten $45 , 865 060 
DAILY AVERAGE ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS IN THE NORTHWEST 
TERRITORY. 
as os wetais conden eerie ores lalate eo BRED ames es 597 ,925 
BINNS ia. cc carsuien muaaiavints GpASa eee eins Ree idee eee 401,702 
Nd clr eG at oe a eit il oa deh Ler is 324, 623 
I asin cet iinene cde eeereteesoveesecustseepenrenerans 271,000. 
a ee eran nau Dutlieisieanaceeealisop ewe enelas 261,000 


1,856, 150 
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TEACHERS AND SALARIES IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 





Male. Female, 

EE Re eee eee eee 10,305 14,875 
TT OTT EE 7,130 7,754 
PRES Seer ea rere ee oe 7,057 18,350 
NS int p cg wha Satiaedltos 3,634 12,379 
PE: ctibe ns cbeuanawunwewue 2,440 9,894 
NED ‘aiden wintenar eka ewe 13,131 40 ,623 


Average salary of men, $47.37 per month. 

Total salary of men, $1,447,901.42 per month. 
Average salary of women, $40.24 per month. 
Total salary of women, $2,243,308.48 per month. 
Grand total, $3,691,209.90. 


Total. 
25,180 
14,884 
25,417 
16,013 
12,334 


53, 764 





SCHOOL AND MILITIA AGES IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY —1890. 


School Ages 
ee ee ee ere eee aon ee 1,323 ,030 


I alsin i Sara Sl on & eile sue cdl dda hake bial 785,172 
Pe OTE Tr ees 703 , 684 
NN os ciik Garson diee naaeeonantw adtmarsrs 1,271,031 
IIR i. aieitinivicimrg and anineeae wacdneems 603 , 846 








Grand total ...............22...... 4,686,763 


Militia Ages. 
862 , 635. 
455 , 323 
462,765 
767 ,975 


347 ,469 
2,886 , 667 


VOTING AGES, MALES 21 YEARS AND OVER IN THE NORTHWEST 


TERRITORY—1890. 


White. 
NI 26 ae ial gesagt aces ites ghia eines Misha aa 1,054,469 
DS, on 25 bs iad bndaadaeeunds Kaokwennwees 581 , 987 
SI, opauie ha nce naganancad vine patesavchates 611,008 
Bir chisin cine an deme maee Came Rawawasaien 990 , 542 
NONE ons davcanee ade deme cotacasenneks 459 ,893 
Ce REE ogc ckcowwevasndeasueesaes 3,697 ,899 


Colored. 
18,200 
13,070 

6,437 
. 25,922 
1,829 


61,458 


THE MAIN CEREAL CROPS OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 





1897 — CORN. 
Acres Bushel 
oles os wo weieaeae 2,835, 864 92,165,580 
PN 5 oo ccvwsneas 990,511 31,201,096 
IE aids cammaesinks 3,660,844 109 ,825 ,320 
TIMGONE cecccvccrcccns teat, One 232 , 928,085 
Wisconsin ........... 1,019,551 33,615,183 
TOD bc dawicass 14,673,788 499 , 765, 264 


Value. 
$23 ,041 395 
8,424,296 
23 , 063,317 
48 , 914,898 
8,411,296 


$111,855 , 202: 
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1897 — OaTs. 

Acres Bushel 
SR cies oa os 934 , 606 29,907 ,3892 
Michigan ....... 882 ,325 22,940,450 
i ae 1,116,112 33,706,582 
TIO ooo ncn ves 2,899 , 953 92 ,798 ,496 
WiACOmemt .....0060- 1,087,256 62,125,310 
Tetal ......-.- 4,660,251 241,478,230 

1897 — WHEAT. 

Acres Bushel 
RR ci pikntraseuser 2,251,428 38,049, 133 
Michigan ........ 1,519,240 23,700,144 
TAGIOME ..ccccccccscs Qypteaet 32,675,201 
i ee 1,465,570 11,578,003 
Wisconsin 615,262 7,690,775 


Total 


Grand total 


The Northwest 


8,338,977 





113,703, 256 
241,418,230 
499 , 765,264 


854 , 886 , 750 


455 


Value. 
$5,981,478 
5,276,304 
6,404,251 
16,703,729 
11,803,809 


$46,169,571 





Value. 
$33 , 483 , 237 
20,619, 125. 
29 ,080 ,929 
10,304,423 
6,469,251 








$99 , 947,965 


Territory furnished the following troops in 








1861-65: 
No. of Men Furnished. No. for3 years. Colored. 
CHE. ccisaicwinrori@omiavesme tcc Tn 240,514 5,085 
I 62 i oa ial nots ws 'dca a/c ciaimlinte@ioreore 196 ,363 153,576 1,597 
Illinois rasta aula caa aes 259 ,092 214,133 1,841 
Pee er re Teer 87 ,364 80,111 1,387 
rene rere rane Si anntr 9,134 79,260 155 
eRe Ree Se 927 ,326 767,594 10,015 
Total number of colored soldiers in the war from 1861-65, 
186,917. . 
The Northwest Territory furnishes the following number 
of Congressmen : 

IE: nisassiptenpaslebtae id Shiap encehanneaakaneenan 21 

Nos hice osc ran area at wees Se waten oa tee come nie 13 

I 5c 0, (on aa rr <a wicas penne akan Rte amidiolabn open EM tee roe 22 

EN kn incddwe Sede ee ened ekndees eadewewenabenll 12 

I in soso sew ng tna seek Raenalae Hos eRe oe ee 10 

EE 2 vra-ainc Palani Ais eee gelatinase ean 78 

Re os oS nein s Wiwierwecvaew oeoawelsecaecsanand 10 
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CHURCH DENOMINATIONS IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


CONGREGATIONAL — 1890. 









































Churches Min. Members Am,t Raised 
ep are 257 195 38 , 544 $351,502 
 apsineidcc wees 58 38 4,589 45,098 
eee 360 280 48 , 896 571,655 
re 374 272 32,377 269 ,441 
Wisconsin 252 185 22 085 210,196 

ce 1,265 940) 146,491 $1,427,893 
PRESBVTERIAN — 1890. 
Organizations. Churches. Valuation. Communicants. 
Ohio 820 849 $6 , 722,875 103.607 
Indiana 389 412 4,649,410 77,213 
Illinois oa 752 736 4,640,410 43 ,351 
Michigan ......... 252 243 2,242 ,236 25,931 
Wisconsin ........ 140 150 1,504,355 14,154 
Total 2,361 2,390 $19 , 259 , 286 266 , 259 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
Organizations. Churches. Valuation. Communicants. 
SOD. cesingulnaes 109 106 $2,103,487 17,711 
Indiana 65 61 537 ,600 5,185 
Illinois 196 189 2,343 ,075 20,854 
Michigan 191 177 1,653,651 18 , 136 
Wisconsin ........ 133 117 1,035,978 10 ,457 
Total 694 730 $7 673,791 72,343 
BAPTIST — 1898. 
Churches Min Members Valuation Am’t Contributed 
2 636 555 71,980 $2 ,929 ,821 $418,663 49 
Indiana .. 583 371 62,618 1,523,175 208,778 40 
Illinois ... 1,129 881 115,991 24,139,153 684,334 61 
Michigan . 456 386 45,685 2,183 ,426 292 ,348 81 
Wisconsin. 220 166 19,717 970 , 255 165,109 35 
Total 3,024 2,359 314,991 $11,745,830 $1,768,634 75 
METHODIST — 1898. 
Org Ch Val Pro Mem Min 
Ohio 2,340 2,296 $8 , 749 ,970 240 ,650 1,205 
Indiana ...... 1,618 1,585 4,243,180 162,480 767 
EMMONS: «4.0: 1,903 1,779 7,046,786 165,191 1,312 
Michigan .... 1,085 894 3,730,850 86,958 734 
Wisconsin ... 706 623 1,791 900 41,360 438 
Total... 7,652 5,592 $25 , 562 ,686 697 ,599 4,456 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH. 











Organizations. Churches. Valuation. Communicants 
SRR Gs cocwwe tenes 586 - 615 $7 ,395 , 640 336,114 
ee ee 311 303 3,534,691 419,100 
rere 690 666 9,946,819 475 ,474 
Michigan ......;. 400 360 3,671,350 222.261 
Wisconsin ........ 650 623 4,873,270 249 , 829 
(er 2,637 2,467 $29 421,770 1,702,778 


After examining the material progress and prosperity of 
the Northwest Territory, and finding such wonderful advance- 
ments and multiplication of interests, we could not close with- 
out looking at the relation of the Northwest Territory as a stand- 
ard toward the national government. First, as administrators, 
presidents of the United States, and members of cabinets and 
Supreme Judges. 

The following list will be an astonishment to most persons 
who have not followed the influence that the Northwest has had 
upon the politics and administrations of our government. Not 
oniy has this section influence in the successes of our country, but 
in time of war there was no section that furnished a larger num- 
ber of soldiers, and no section furnished so many eminent generals 
as did the Northwest. The Northwest furnished us with Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Logan, and a number of others equally as 
honorable and heroic, but we give you the list. 


Presidents. 
1841 — W. H. Harrison, Ohio. 


Vice Presidents. 
1869 — Indiana, Schuyler Colfax. 


1861— Abraham Lincoln, Illinois, 1885 — Indiana— Thos. A. Hend- 
1869— U. S. Grant, Point Pleas- ricks. 
— _ aa 1893 — Illinois — Adlai Stevenson. 
ant, O. 
1877—R. B. Hayes, Delaware, Presidents pro tem of Senate. 
Ohio. 


1854-57 — Indiana, Jesse D. Bright. 

1867-69, Ohio, Benj. F. Wade. 

1873-75, Wisconsin, M. H. Car- 
penter. 


1881 — James A. Garfield, Cuya- 
hoga Co., Ohio. 


1889 — Benjamin Harrison, North 


Bend, Ohio. 1875-79, Michigan, Thos. F. Ferry. 
1897 Wm. McKinley, Niles, 1879-81, Ohio, A. G. Thurman. 
Ohio. 1881-83, Illinois, David Davis. 


1885-87, Ohio, John Sherman. 
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Justices Supreme Caurt. 


Ohio, 1829-61 — John McLean. 

Ohio, 1861-81 — Noah H. Swayne. 

Ill., 1862-77 — David Davis. 

Ohio, 1864-73 — Salmon P. Chase. 

Ohio, 1874-88— Morrison R. 
Waite. 

Ohio, 1881-89—Stanley Mat- 
thews. 

Ill., 1888—- — Melville W. Ful- 
ler. 

Mich. , 1890- — Henry B. Brown. 


Speakers of House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Ind., 18454A7—John W. Davis. 

Ind., 1863-69 — Schuyler Colfax. 

Ind., 1875-76 — Michael Kerr. 

Ohio, 1881-83—John W. Keifer. 
CABINET OFFICERS. 
Secretaries of State. 

Mich. , 1857 — Lewis Cass. 

re. 1869 — Elihu B. Washburn. 

Ind., 1892— John W. Foster. 

tL, 1893 — Walter Q. Gresham. 

Ohio, 1897 —John Sherman. 

Ohio, 1897— Wm. R. Day. 

Ohio, 1898 — John Hay. 

Secretaries of Treasury. 

Ohio, 1841— Thomas Ewing. 

Ohio, 1850— Thomas Corwin. 

Ohio, 1861 — Salmon P. Chase 

Ind., 1865— Hugh McCulloch. 

Ohio, 1877— John Sherman. 

Ind., 1884— W. Q. Gresham. 

Ind., 1884— Hugh McCulloch. 

Ohio, 1891— Charles Foster. 

Ill., 1897 — Lyman J. Gage. 
Secretaries of War. 

Ohio, 1831 — Lewis Cass. 

Ohio, 1841 — John McLean 
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Ohio, 1862— Edwin M. Stanton. 
Mi.. 1867 — U. S. Grant (ad in.) 
Ill., 1868 — Lor Thomas(ad in.) 
Ill., 1869 — J. A. Rawlins. 
Ohio, 1869— W. T. Sherman. 
Ohio, 1876— Alphonso Taft. 
H., 1881 — Robert T. Lincoln 
Mich. , 1897 — Russell A. Alger. 
Secretaries of Interior. 
Ohio, 1849— Thomas Ewing. 
Mich. , 1853 — Robert McClelland. 
Ind., 1861— Caleb B. Smith. 
Ill., 1866 — Orv. H. Browning. 
Ohio, 1869— Jacob D. Cox. 
Ohio, 1870— Columbus Delano. 
Mich. , 1875 — Zachariah Chandler. 
Wis., 1888—W. F. Vilas. 
Secielary «f Navy. 
Ind., 1877—R. W. Thompson. 


Secretary of Agriculture. 


Wis., 1889— Jeremiah M. Rusk. 
Postmaster Generals. 
Ohio, 1814— Return J. Meigs, Jr. 
Ohio, 1817 — Return J. Meigs, Jr. 
Ohio, 1823—John McLean. 
Ohio, 1825—John McLean. 
Ohio, 1864— Wm. Dennison. 
Ohio, 1865— Wm. Dennison. 
Wis., 1866—A. W. Randall. 
Ind., 1876—J. N. Tyner. 
Wis., 1881—T. O. Howe. 

'Ind., (1883— W. Q. Gresham. 
Wis., 1885— Wm. F. Vilas. 
Mich., 1888 — Don. M. Dickinson. 

Attorney Generals. 
Ohio, 1860— Edwin M. Stanton. 
Ohio, 1866— Henry Stansberry. 
Ohio, 1876— Alphonso Taft. 
Ind., 1889—Wm. H. H. Miller. 
Ohio, 1895 — Judson Harmon. 
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DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS FROM THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


U. S. Grant: 1870, Robert C. Schenck, Ohio. 
B. Harrison: 1889: Robert T. Lincoln, Illinois. 
William McKinley: 1897, John Hay, Ambassador, Ohio. 


FRANCE. 


A. Jackson: 1836, Lewis Cass, Michigan. 

Martin Van Buren: 1837, Lewis Cass, Michigan. 

John Taylor: 1841, Lewis Cass, Michigan. 

John Taylor: 1842, Henry Ledgard, Charge d’Affairs, Ohio. 
A. Johnson: 1866, John Hay, Charge d’Affairs, Illinois. 
U. S. Grant: 1869, E. B. Washburn, Illinois. 

R. B. Hayes: 1877, E. F. Noyes, Ohio. 


AUSTRIA. 


A. Johnson: 1867, John Hay, Charge d’Affairs, Illinois. 
U. S. Grant: 1875, Godlove S. Orth, Indiana. 

C. A. Arthur: 1882, Alphonso Taft, Ohio. 

Wm. McKinley: 1899, Addison Harris, Indiana. 


RUSSIA. 


R. B. Hayes: 1879, John W. Foster, Indiana. 
J. A. Garfield: 1880, John W. Foster, Indiana. 
C. A. Arthur: 1884, Alphonso Taft, Ohio. 
Grover Cleveland: 1888, Lambart Tree, Illinois. 


GERMAN EMPIRE. 


Grover Cleveland: 1885, George H. Pendleton, Ohio. 
Grover Cleveland: 1896, E. F. Ehul, Michigan. 


ITALY. 


Grover Cleveland: 1885, John Stallo, Ohio. 
Benjamin Harrison: 1889, Albert G. Porter, Indiana. 


SPAIN. 


A. Lincoln: 1861, Carl Schurtz, Wisconsin. 

A. Lincoln: 1862, Gustaves Krener, Illinois. 

R. B. Hayes: 1880, L. Fairchilds, Wisconsin. 

J. A. Garfield: 1880, L. Fairchilds, Wisconsin. 

Cc. A. Arthur: 1883, John W. Foster, Indiana. 

B. Harrison: 1889, Thomas W. Palmer, Michigan. 
William McKinley: 1898, Bellamy Storer, Ohio. 
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In looking over the achievements of the century and of the 
Northwestern Territory, we find that the greatest results in the 
literary world, as well as the commercial world, have been accom- 
plished in the Northwestern Territory. In the moral and relig- 
ious world, among the organization of the activities for the bet- 
terment of mankind, there is none that occupies a more promi- 
nent place than the Uniform Lesson system of the Sunday 
schools of the world. 

That system which enables more than twenty-five million 
men, women and children to study the same lesson, recite the 
same outlines and commit the same golden text on one Sunday. 
This was born in the Northwestern Territory, as well as its 
half-brother, the great Chautauqua movement of the worid. It 
is a child of the Rock River Conference, and the Union of the Sun- 
day-schools of the world is the work of that eminent son of the 
Northwestern Territory, B. F. Jacobs, of Chicago. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union is a legitimate 
child of the Temperance Crusade, begun at Hillsboro, Ohio. 
The success of this organization is marvellous. The influence 
it has exerted among the statesmen and scholars is such that 
today the danger signal is hung over the door way of every 
. school house throughout our land, and the evils of intemperance 
upon the human system is taught by the authority of our 
National and State Governments. Thus the Northwestern 
Territory has produced through her distinguished daughter, 
Frances Willard, the greatest moral and religious organization 
among the women of the world. All honor to the women who 
have organized forces in the defense of home and native land. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin was built in the North Western Terri- 
tory. It was constructed at Lane Seminary, at Walnut Hills, 
Ohio, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. That book had a wonderful 
sale and a marvelous circulation. It is translated in every lan- 
guage of the world and in scores of dialects bearing the bur- 
den of the slave and pleading for universal liberty. 

Another child of the North West was the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, unsurpassed in the century by any exposition 
on the western or eastern hemisphere; while the Parliament of 
Religion was conducted by the son of the northwest, who was 
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wise enough to lay the foundation so broad and strong that the 
children of God of every clime, nation, kindred and tongue 
could meet on the level and worship the one God,—the universal 
Father. 

The forces of our civilization are marshaling for the grand 
view of the 20th century. It is well for this magnificent city, 
and the magnificent Northwest, to have this preliminary meeting 
to examine into the assets of our past and present, so that, as we 
enter the gate of the 20th century, our forces will stand the 
inspection, will: hold the post of honor in the procession of 
nations ; with dignity, power and influence as the country where 
freedom has built her altar, and where liberty has taken her 
successful stand against oppression, and shall enter the 2oth 
century with banners flying and with triumphant procession. 


THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


The A. M. E. church was organized in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory as early as 1824. It was started in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 4th, 1824, by the Rev. Moses Freeman. It was organ- 
ized in Chillicothe, Ohio, in 1821. The first African Methodist 
Episcopal Conference organized west of the Allegheny mountains 
was August, 1830, at Hillsborough, Ohio, Bishop Morris Brown. 
presiding. The Rev. Lewis Woodson was its secretary. The 
church has grown until today the following annual conferences 
are held in the Northwest Territory: Ohio, organized in 1830; 
Indiana, organized in 1840 at Blue River, by Bishop Morris 
Brown; Illinois, organized in 1872, by Bishop James A. Shorter;: 
Iowa, organized in by Bishop M. D. Ward; Michigan, 
organized at Battle Creek,.in 1889 by Bishop J. P. Campbell. 

The following statistics will show the development of the: 
moral and religious growth of the church among the colored 
people for whom it was established : 

The Northwest Territory has the following African Metho- 
dist Episcopal annual conferences: Ohio, North Ohio, Michigan,, 
Indiana, [llinois and part of Iowa, with 12 presiding elders, 434 
itinerant ministers, who received as a salary last year, $97,645.54. 
They administered to 317 churches, with a valuation of $3,016,-- 
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317.48. Members and probationers, 28,935, who contributed for 
all purposes during the year $300,403.90. 

In every church there is a Sunday-school properly organized 
studying the lesson systems and contributing for religious pur- 
poses according to their ability. 

The liberal provision made for the public schools of the 
Northwest Territory makes it possible to ascertain the number 
of children of the race attending school. 

The Rev. Lewis Woodson has the first honor of offering the 
first resolution in an annual conference in belialf of Christian 
education and Christian temperance. In 1831 he offered a reso- 
lution which was adopted by the eastern conferences of the church, 
and since that time resolutions have continued to be passed, 
and the Ohio annual conferences lead in the work of education. 

In 1843 a resolution was offered in the Ohio annual con- 
ference appointing a committee to purchase grounds for a Man- 
ual Labor School. The committee reported in 1844, and in 
1845 the annual conference purchased a farm on Darby Creek, 
in Franklin county, Ohio, of 160 acres, where they established 
the Manual Labor School, the first school of the kind organized 
on the American continent for the education of the colored race. 
The school properly was organized in 1847, in Columbus, Ohio, 
by Rev. John M. Brown. Mrs. Frances Ellen Watkins was the 
first teacher. Thus began the educational work in the A. M. E. 
church and the banner work of the moral and religious training 
of the Negoes of the Northwest Territory. Out of the Manual 
Labor School at Columbus has grown Wilberforce University and 
all the departments it now contains. 

Wilberforce University was established by the joint work 
of the A. M. E. and the M. E. churches in 1856. In 1863 
Wilberforce was purchased by the A. M. E. church and began its 
independent career in the educational world. It has grown in 
usefulness, in power and influence, until today the jAfrican 
Methodist Episcopal Church has the magnificent result as seen 
in the following figures: 

The total number of students attending Wilberforce from 
1863 to 1876 under the administration-of Daniel A. Payne was 
1554. The average attendance was 119,54-100. 
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.The total number of students attending Wilberforce from 
1876 to 1884 under the administration of B. F. Lee was 1179. 
The average attendance was 147. 

The total number of students attending Wilberforce from 
1884 to 1899 under the administration of S. T. Mitchell was 3058. 
The average attendance was 203. 

The grand total attendance is 5788. The average attendance 
160, 7-9. 

sishop D. A. Payne was President from 1863 to 1876. Total 
money raised $92,784.92. An average per year of $7,137.30. 

3ishop Lee was President from 1876 to 1884. Total re-. 
ceipts, $70,202.86. An average per year of $9,900.35. 

Rev. S. T. Mitchell was President from 1884 to 1899. Total 
receipts, $232,177.05. An average per year of $14,511.06. 

Grand total receipts, from 1863 to 1899, $404,164.77. An 
average for 34 years of $11,226.70 per year. 

Total receipts for the. Normal and Industrial Department 
from 1887 to 1899, $174,059.73. 

Total receipts for Payne Theological Seminary from 1891 
to 1899, $27,746.85. © 

Great grand total from all sources for all the Departments, 
$596,971.35. 

My Fellow Countrymen:—I have been fortunate in discussing 
the subject of good citizenship. It was my privilege in 1895 to 
discuss the subject in Boston on Good Citizens’ Day, a day 
that will be long remembered by those who participated in the 
proceedings, or witnessed the baptism of patriotism that fell 
upon the multitude. 

At twelve o’clock midday, July 10, the citizens of Boston, 
and thousands and ten thousands of strangers marched through 
the streets, or rode on the street cars, all singing the National 
anthem, “My country, ‘tis of Thee.” At one time there were 
at least fifty thousand people singing the Nation’s hymn, and in 
Boston Commons they had assembled to hear the words of 
patriotism and words relating to human liberty, and beneath the 
shadow of Bunker Hill, and in the presence of the monument 
dedicated to Crispus Attucks, Coldwell, Mevarick and Gray, 
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men, women and children dedicated themselves anew to the 
principles of our government and to our institutions. The author 
of the hymn, “My Country ’tis of Thee,” was present and joined 
in with the multitude in consecrating themselves to Good Cit- 
izenship and Christian Citizenship. 

Again it was my pleasure to meet you, Father Clark, in 
front of the Nation’s Capitol in the presence of the Chief Exe- 
cutive of the Nation, and in the presence of the Supreme 
Judges of our land, with sixty thousand children of all nations 
and races; and there I joined them in singing, “The Star Spangled 
Banner, Long May it Wave o’er the Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave.” Christian Endeavor stands for Good 
Citizenship. 

Again in 1897, you and I met at the Inter-Mountain gathering 
at Salt Lake City, in the tabernacle of the Latter Day Saints, 
with twelve thousand American citizens around the altars of 
patriotism and religion, and there on the holy Sabbath day, 
and the Fourth of July, the Sabbath of religion and the Sab- 
bath day of patriotism met, and we consecrated ourselves to 
our country and its institutions; and then we took up our 
march, and in San Francisco, on Vanness Avenue, the Good 
Citizens’ Meeting was held, and I remember, sir, when the repre- 
sentatives of Australia and Canada joined hands with us around 
the common altar of humanity and we dedicated ourselves to 
the greater citizenship of the common wealth of Christianity. 

In 1898, at the Exposition Hall in Nashville, the blue and 
the gray met together, Gen. O. O. Howard and Gen. J. T. Mor- 
gan, of the Union army joined hands with Gen. Evans of the 
Confederate army, and the blue and the gray met together and 
shook hands over the bloody chasm; and you will remember the 
scene that followed when Bishop Fitzgerald, of the Methodist 
Episcopal church South, arose, and he and I clasped hands 
beneath the stars and stripes, and the black and the white, and the 
blue and the gray, met together around the common altars ob 
religion, patriotism and humanity. 














NARRATIVE OF THE CAPTURE OF ABEL JANNEY 
BY THE INDIANS IN 1782.! 


FROM THE DIARY OF ABEL JANNEY. 


On the 12th day of March 1782, about break of day, as I 
and my two companions were lying in our blankets about half 
a mile from the Ohio river, on the Indian’s side, near the mouth 
of the Great Kenhaway’ river. We were surprised by a shout of 
Indians who came rushing upon us. When I heard the noise 
I spoke to my two companions and said “rise up -here are 
Indians,” when one of them said “Oh Lofd, what shall we do.” 
I told him to stand and fight. I was near the Indians, and four 
of them and a white man had their guns presented upon us as 
we rose within fifteen yards of us. I caught hold of my gun 
as quick as I possibly could, and fired upon them; my two com- 
panions did not take my advice, but ketched up their guns and 
ran. The Indians fired at the instant I did, but to no effect. 
The white man’s gun missed fire the first time, but he made 
ready and fired after one of my companions and killed him, 
when one of them stept up to me with his tomahawk in his hand 
to kill me, but I turned the Britch of my gun and made a blow 
at him, but he avoided it by stepping back, when immediately 
the other four drew their tomahawks and were all around me and 
one of them spoke to me in English, and told me to give up 
and I should not be hurt. I then handed him my gun and they 
tock hold of me and tied me exceedingly fast. The other Indian 
ran after the other of my companions and caught him, but he 





* Abel Janney was a resident of Goose Creek neighborhood (now 
Lincoln, Loudoun County, Virginia. He was of a roving disposition, 
often engaged in hunting or “trapping,” and it was while on a trapping 
excursion that he was captured. Colman Wilks and John Russell were 
with him. Wilks was shot. Russell escaped and reached the settlements 
in Kentucky, but was so badly frozen and prostrated that he lived but 
a few days. Tradition says that A. J. was employed at Washington as 
interpreter — John J. Janney. 

*I have followed the spelling and the punctuation of the original. 
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escaped and got off, leaving his gun with the Indian, and had no 
clothes except a waistcoat, and Breeches and a pair of stockings, 
not even so much as a knife to help himself with. The Indian 
soon returned with his gun to where I and the rest of the com- 
pany were, when I had to stand and see my other companion 
scalpt and had all reason imaginable to expect myself to be 
the next victim of their cruelty as they began to gather around 
me and looked very much exasperated but God, who is all- 
sufficient to preserve, did not permit them to hurt me. So they 
tied a string around my neck, and the white man led me and 
put a heavy load of provisions upon my back and we traveled 
exceedingly fast all that day and two days after we came to an 
Indian camp, where some Indians were hunting. When we 
came near the camp they made a halt, and painted me red 
and the white man that killed my companion painted himself 
black, and then gave the scalp Halloo, so we went on until we 
passed the camp a small distance. The Indians had not as yet 
returned from hunting, but we had scarce got fire kindled, when 
we saw the Indians returning from hunting. When my Indians 
saw them they immediately cut three large stakes and shaved 
off the bark, and painted two of them red, and the other black, 
and I was tied very fast they immediately came to our camp, 
and my Indians (as I called them) were all set down in a row, 
except one who came and sat by me, the strange Indians shook 
hands with them immediately and sat themselves down and 
smoked, and talked a long time, at last they began to make hoops 
to stretch my companions scalp upon as they had not yet done 
it, when they had done it they made another and stuck it up 
before the fire. The little Indian who sat by me pointed at it 
and said “no good for you,” which gave me all the reason imagin- 
able to expect to be massacred. However, I was fully resigned 
to give up my life to Him that gave it, when it should please 
God to call it from me, however, some time in the night, the 
Squaws brought a quantity of roast Bears meet, and they gave me 
some to eat, and made me to understand that I should see them at 
their town, so I eat some of their meat, and they tied me very 
fast, and I laid down to sleep, and, next mornine early, they 
started forward on their way and nothing extraordinary hap- 
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pened until we arrived at their town, when we came there, there 
was nobody in the town but a few old squaws, the rest of the 
Indians were all at their sugar camps making sugar, which was.. 
well for me, for had they been at home in all probability I 
should have been exceedingly ill treated, as it is a general prac- 
tice with that nation to whip prisoners most barbarously at 
their first coming into town, or at least till they can get into the 
Council House. It was on the 20th of March when we got to. 
the town and the old Indian who kept me, took me home, from 
the Council House, to his own wigwam, where I lived till I made 
my escape from them. But to speak of the barbarities com- 
mitted by them on the prisoners that came in after me (fully to 
express it is beyond my discriptive abilities) 1 shall fall short 
of words sufficient to convey a full idea of what they must have 
suffered who were permitted to fall as victims to their savage 
barbarity. The first who was put to death was one James ‘Whart, 
a Quaker, who appeared to be a sober, solid man. They had 
kept him about two weeks before they put him to death, and 
he had not the least expectation of it until they took him and 
painted him black, which they did very early in the morning and 
tied him securely; they then led him off to a town three miles 
distant from the town I lived in, and there they gathered to 
have a Frolic with this poor object of pity. They led him up- 
to a large stake near a large fire prepared for the purpose, and 
when they had scalped him and cut his nose off that it hung 
below his under lip, and then they cut off his ears, and took 
bark shovels and threw hot embers out of the fire upon his head, 
whilst others were employed in burning him with fire brands,,. 
in short they lacked nothing that they could invent to augment 
his pain and many others suffered in a most barbarous manner, 
particularly Colonel Crawford, who was unhappily defeated by 
them, and fell a victim into their hands, and suffered as follows, 
(viz) they first scalped him, and then they tied him fast to a 
stake before a large fire made of logs of wood for that purpose 
and then cut out his tongue and cut off his nose and ears and 
then poured hot embers out of the fire upon his head, whilst 
others were employed in burning him with long fire brands, 
and none were more active in this employment that the squaws: 
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indeed my memory fails me in recollecting the many inventions 
they contrived to punish so brave a man, who bore all they could 
inflict upon him with such a calmness and fortitude as seemed 
to be surprising to human nature.” His son-in-law John Har- 
rison also fell into their hands and was most barbarously mur- 
dered but seemed to be much assured that he should find a 
merciful Saviour and seemed to be very fervent in his supplica- 
tions. He did not in the least seem to dread their severest 
threats of torture, but seemed to be fully resigned to the will 
of his Creator, and desired me (if it should please God to bring 
me home again) to inform his wife that I saw his end and like- 
wise to desire her and her children to live a more circumspect 
life than they had done heretofore. So I shall cease to enumerate 
any more of their barbarities and turn again to my own concerns. 

It was about midnight on the 2nd of August that I was pre- 
paring myself with necessaries to make my escape from these sav- 
ages or die in the attempt, though I was sore by reason of a cut on 
my ancle, I did not mind it, for I thought nothing should deter 
me from making an attempt. I thought to make up the deficiency 





* All the short biographies of Colonel Crawford that I have seen 
state that he was “burned to death,” thus leaving the reader to infer 
that he was burned at the stake according to the old religious method 
of dealing with heretics, but that was humane in comparison with the 
Indian method. The former released the sufferer in a few minutes; the 
latter was usually prolonged through a day, or sometimes parts of two 
days. Butterfield, in the History of Crawford’s Campaign, says: ‘The 
Indian men took up their guns and shot powder into Crawford’s naked 
body from his feet as far up as his neck. It was the opinion of Knight 
that not less than seventy-five loads were discharged upon him.” Knight, 
who was present, says: “The fire was made of small hickory poles 
burnt quite through in the middle,” and “three or four Indians would 
by turns take up, individually, one of these pieces of wood and apply it 
to his naked body, already burnt black with powder.” The squaws poured 
hot coals on his head “so that, in a short time he had nothing but 
coals and hot ashes to walk on.” There used to be a tradition that one 
method of Indian torture was to stick sharp, short splinters all over the 
naked body of the victim, and set them on fire. As an evidence of forti- 
tude, in my boyhood, we would stick a short piece of broom-straw in 
the hand, at the base of thumb, set it on fire and let it burn out. The 
pain was very acute, and we would try to imagine what it would be if 
tthe whole body was covered. 
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of my ancle by providing myself with a good horse, which f 
was unfortunately deprived of in the following manner. I had every 
necessary but a gun, which was my dependance, both for defense 
and provision. The men about this time were chiefly gone to 
Kentucky to war, and there was no guns about the house I lived 
in. I was therefore obliged to make a search for one. I went 
into one house and found a gun but upon examining her, | did 
not like her, and so I determined to make further search. I 
loaded her and went into another house’ and found the Indians. 
all from home, I searched about and found a prettly likely rifle, 
I viewed her by the light of the moon, I looked into her pan 
and found no priming and unfortunately for me I snapt her 
and she went off and the firing of the gun at this time of night 
was a sufficient alarm. I ran into the cornfields which was but a 
few steps off. I loaded my gun again, and broke the other that 
I had before, and by this time the whole town was alarmed, 
and the horse that I intended to have taken was standing by 
the Council rlouse in the midst of the town, and so were most of 
the horses belonging to the town and | could by no means get 
any of them. And what had like to have been worse for me, 
my provision and Blanket, Saddle and Bridle were in a tem, 
(where I staid to watch the garden to keep the other Indians from 
stealing the garden stuff) quite on the other side of the town 
from where I was but as soon as I had loaded my gun I gave 
a Halloo to draw them to the side of the town where I was, 
I then made the best of my way through the corn till I came to 
the backside of the town, so I went into my tent, picked up my 
provision and Blanket and Bridle, leaving the saddle, for I 
discovered three Indians coming into the garden and I took 
into the corn again and went a little way, made a stop fixed my 
load to the best advantage I possibly could and.then I heard a 
horse bell a considerable distance from the town. I made to it, 
and found several horses, but I could not catch any but one, 
which proved to be very indifferent, however I knew I had no 
time to spare I therefore put on my bridle and mounted, and 





*The writer doubtless used “house” instead of tent or “wigwam.” 
The Indians had not learned how to build houses, and did not feel the 
need of them. 
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rode on steering an east course till about one o'clock in tie 
afternoon, when my horse seemed so tired and lazy withal, though 
I had not rode him very fast that I concluded to turn him out, 
and go on foot, as I knew they would pursue me on horse back, 
but by going carefully on foot, I put a stop to their pursuing 
with any speed. I changed my course from due‘east to south- 
east and so I traveled for that day. I then steered as directly for 
Fort Wheeling as I possibly could, I met with no interrup- 
tion till the 8th in the morning I found the cut in my ankie so 
painful with wading through swamps, that I thought it almost 
impossible for me to travel and so exceedingly swelled that | 
had a notion of lying by that day, as I had plenty of venison to 
subsist upon, for the evening before I had killed a deer, and bar- 
bacued as much of it as I thought necessary to take with me. 
But. however I thought I was then within 40 or 50 miles of fort 
Wheeling the thoughts of relief from the Inhuman Savages gave 
me such a sweet satisfaction, that I was determined to travel on 
lame as I was but I had not traveled past two hours before I 
met with a company of Tawwa’ Indians. We did not discover 
each other until we were within 20 yards. It was just on the 
top of a ridge we met. I treed myself immediately, and know- 
ing that I was exceedingly lame that I could not run, I called 
out as if there had been company behind me, telling them “here’s 
the yellow dogs and we will soon do for them,” and presented 
my gun on one of them, and they gave a yell, and one of them 
shot at me, but only grazed me under the arm. I then perceived 
that they were of a strange nation, I called to them in Shawney’ 
and told them I was one of them. One of them understanding 
that tongue answered me “that he was Tawwa and was good,” 
and if I would surrender he would take me to Detroit. I 
accordingly surrendered, and throwing the breech of my gun fore- 
most I came out from behind my tree and he immediately ran 
to meet me, holding out his hand, when we met we shook hands 
with each other, and he called me “brother warrior,” and assured 
me he would take me to Detroit. He told me he knew I was 
run away from the Shawnese, which I did not deny, and told 





® Ottawas probably. 
® Shawnese. 
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them in what sort they had used me, and when I had told him, 
he damned them saying “they were not good, he would not use 
prisoners so.” They then inquired if there were any more behind 
me, I told them there was none, so they examined my track a 
distance back, and seen there was no other, then they concluded 
I had told them the truth. We then marched straight for a town 
called Sandusky, belonging to the Wyandot nation. I had the 
chief part of a good turn with me which we eat up immediately 
and that was the last mouthful we had, but Blackberries for almost 
four days, when one of them happened to kill a wolf, which was 
roasted and eat up speedily, they took the entrails out and strip- 
ping the stuff from them between their fingers and threw them 
on the coals when roasted a little they offered me some, but as 
hungry as I was my, stomach revolted at it; they devoured them 
like dogs. They cut some slices from the body and broiled on 
the coals which they eat heartily of and this was the last supply 
we had, until we came to the before-mentioned town of San- 
dusky, which was one and a half day’s march. When we came 
near the town, they made a halt, and began to talk in their tongue. 
I perceived it was something concerning me, when the Chief of 
the company turned about to me, and told me that he must cut 
my hair in their form, or else those Indians that lived in the town 
would beat me very much, and perhaps kill me. So he took 
a pair of scissors which they always take with them to war, and 
began to trim my hair, which they did according to the Indian 
custom then they painted me and fixed me as much like them- 
selves as they possibly could, and gave my own gun, and we 
marched to the town with two scalps on a stick; and came into 
it. When the Indians of the town (as their custom is), brought 
us victuals, such as they had, which was very acceptable to us, 
having eat nothing for almost two days. From thence we went 
most part of the way by water in a canoe, till the wind blew so 
hard against us, that we were obliged to quit our canoe, and take © 
to our feet again, and had exceedingly bad roads, which was very 
bad for my ancle; though it was got much better than it was 
when I first met with them, as they were very good doctors, and 
spared no pains to dress it, but we had many swamps to go 
through and it began to swell and get very painful. However 
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we came to the village where they lived on the 16th day of August 
and I expected to be beat after the manner of the savages I had 
lived with before, but I was kindly treated very unexpectedly for 
the chief sat down by an old squaw, whom he talked with for a 
long time, and after he had made a stop in speaking to her she 
looked at me as I was standing, and clapped her hand down on 
the ground where she sat, showing me that I must sit down by 
her, and began to tell me that it was her son who had taken mr, 
that she had one more at war yet, and now I was to be her son 
also, and so gave me some victuals, water melons and apples, 
and pitied me very much seeing that | was so exceedingly poor. 
She said the Shawnese were not good for using prisoners so. 
I remained there for two weeks and was kindly treated by them, 
having nothing to do, but cut a little wood for the five, and shoot 
Blackbirds that came to eat up the corn, and according to their 
aforesaid promise, they carried me to Detroit where we arrived on 
the 3rd of September 1782, where I was given up to one agent 
Bailey, who sent me with a soldier to Major Depasture’ com- 
mander in Chief of the garrison, where I remained in close con- 
finement till the 22nd and then I embarked on board the Dun- 
more sloop of war, when we kept round by Lake Erie 18 
miles to fort Slusher’ which is called 300 miles from Detroit. 
From thence we went to Fort Niagara, 18 miles further which 
lies about 16 miles below the falls of that great river, (which they 
say were measured and are 360 feet high”) from thence we 
embarked on board the Seneca sloop of war, on October the gth 
and arrived the 11th at Carleton’s Island (which is 83 leagues 
across Lake Ontario) where we were kept on board a guard ship 
till the 24th, when we embarked in battoes for Sew Gurche™ 





* Major A. S. De Peyster, a British officer, in command at Detroit 
at the time, a grandson of J. W. De Peyster, a leading Dutch settler of 
New York. 

®° This is erroneous or indefinite. He says it “is called 300 miles 
from Detroit. 

*Fort Schlosher, opposite the fort of Grand Isle. 

* Really 160 feet, or, according to some authorities, the American 
side is 164 feet, and the Canadian side 150 feet. 

“IT cannot identify this Sue; suppose it to be a mispronounced 
French name, which has disappeared from the maps. 
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which is 30 leagues, we arrived there the 25th in the evening, 
and proceeded the next morning in our Battoes, and went down 
a dangerous rapid called the Long Sue,” which is reported to 
run at the rapid rate of g miles in 20 minutes. We arrived at 
Cateawde Lake” the 28th which is 30 leagues from the aforesaid 
place. From thence to Lasheen” is 26 miles, and next morning 
to Montreal g miles, by land where we arrived the 28th and 
continued there in close confinement until the 28th of December 
when we were sent back to Cateawde lake. We came there the 
same day and in two days after we were put upon an island with a 
guard of Dutch soldiers, which place was prepared for keeping 
prisoners, with a number of ordinary Barracks and it stands in 
the midst of such riffles in the river as renders it almost impos- 
sible to get off from thence. It was on the 28th day of January 
when I obtained my permit to teach school for the children of 
the officers of the garrison and the merchants with whom I 
lived till my releasement, which was on the mornins of the 7th 
of July 1783; we left Cateawde Lake and from thence round to 
New York and from -thence to Loudoun County Virginia, 
my native home. 





* Long Sue. 

** Cateawde Lake. This, I presume, was Lake St. Francis, an expan- 
sion of the St. Lawrence river. 

“ Lachine. 











WILLIAM EVES MOORE. 
1823 — 1899. 


William Eves Moore, D. D., LL. D., was born in Strasburg, 
Pa., April Ist, 1823. His parents, Jacob Moore, M. D., (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1818), and Sarah Faris Moore, came of 
Scotch-Irish ancestors, who after the siege of Derry migratec 
to the northern part of Newcastle county, Delaware, and for 
generations held office-in the same Presbyterian church and 
owned the original farm land given by grant of Wm. Penn. 
Returning from Strasburg to Delaware, Dr. Moore’s father died 
when this, his eldest son, was six years of age. 

With two sisters older, and a brother younger, there then 
began for him all the vicissitudes in life of a fatherless boy 

From the home of paternal grandparents in Mill Creek Hun- 
dred, he first attended school in New London, and at ten years 
of age was trudging on foot over hills and country roads to New- 
ark Academy. At twelve and a half years he is a druggist’s 
apprentice in Philadelphia, laying in stores of practicai knowl- 
edge to be of use on battlefields in later life. 

Following this came a service of one campaign in the war 
with the Seminoles in Florida, where first he served his country 
in arms and his fellow-soldiers with care of the sick and dying. 

Next were a few years upon a farm—a signal benefit -to his 
future health, and whether ploughing the field or sowing the 
wheat his was the expert hand chosen for all difficult tasks. And 
now there came the call of the Master, first to consecration of 
heart and life to the service of God, and then to the ministry of 
the Word. But how should the orphan youth find ways and 
means for a long course of preparation? Educational opportuni- 
ties had been few,—of means, he had none. If any part of the 
life of Dr. Moore was truly heroic and full of Christian trust and 
gratitude, it was in the eight years’ struggle following his de- 
cision of this great question. At the end of it, without aid from 


educational societies, he yet was without a dollar of debt! In 
(474) 
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ten months, during eight of which he taught a common school, 
he had progressed from the first page of the Latin grammar into 
the freshman class of Yale College. From that hour no back- 
ward step or look was ever taken, and as in all his future life, 
honors came soon and often, but hard-earned; and ever the 
Christian life and influence went on, in prayer-meeting and 
inquiry-rooms, in Sabbath mission work, and in the sacred pri- 
vacy of personal intercourse. Approaching his graduation in 
1847 he wonders how and where the next door shall open for 
him. When commencement day comes he has been already six 
weeks chosen and installed Principal of the Fairfield (Conn.) 
Academy and Preparatory School. Again he is both teacher and 
student, for now he enters on the study of theology, under the 
tuition of that prince among theologians, Dr. Lyman Atwater, 
later of Princeton. 

It was this experience of struggle and accomplishment which 
gave him such sympathy and helpful interest in young men and 
women with like aspirations. He early became the friend and 
patron of educational institutions. He was long in the service 
as president of the public school board of West Chester and 
later entered upon a continuous responsibility as trustee and 
president of the board of trustees of the now great State Normal 
School of West Chester. For many years previous to his death 
he was an active and valued member of the boards of trustees of 
Marietta College, of Lane Theological Seminary and Columbus 
Medical College. 

Dr. Moore was licensed to preach in April, 1850, and was 
ordained and installed over the First Presbyterian Church, West 
Chester in October of the same year. He had married a few 
weeks before to Harriet F., daughter of Rev. George Foot, of 
Delaware. Outside of the vigorous work of his own pastcrate, 
he did much preaching in the churches of the surrounding coun- 
try, which labor bore fruit in the organization of several strong 
churches. For many years, in that first field of his ministerial 
labors, he preached three times every Sabbath, riding distances 
of from ten to twenty miles to reach his different appointments. 

Often in teachers’ institutes, almost constantly tutoring 
young men for college, ever watchful over the young teachers in 
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the public schools—he was kept in touch with the lives of teacher 
and student. Among those who have in whole, or in part, been 
fitted for college by him were the late Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, 
Col. H. M. McIntire and Col. George F. Smith. 

Dr. Moore was a patriot ever ready to die for his country, if 
need be. In the early years of the civil war he did noble service 
at home, staying weak faith, stimulating and helping by every 
power given him—until the day of Lee’s advance upon. Penn- 
sylyania, when enlisting in the Chester County Battery, he be- 
came a Lieutenant and served during the Gettysburg campaign. 
Later he did much service for the Christian Commission on 
various battlefields, and with Bishop Vincent entered Richmond 
by the first boat going up the James—after the surrender—with 
supplies for the hungry and suffering. 

Later in life, in Columbus, O., where he was pastor and 
pastor emeritus for twenty-seven vears after leaving West Ches- 
ter, he was made chaplain of the 14th regiment of the Ohio 
National Guard, and for 19 years shared with them the expe- 
riences of camp, and was with them during the Cincinnati riots 
H> was chaplain of both McCoy and Wells’ Grand Army Posts 
at different times, and of the Ex-Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Associa- 
tion until his death, and was President of Franklin Chapier of 
the Sons of the American Revolution. In the State Archzolog- 
ical and Histcrical Society of Ohio he was and active member 
and Vice President. He was also member of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

“For more than forty years Dr. Moore has been,” (as was 
said of him in the final service in West Chester) “promirent as a 
leader in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. In Presbytery 
and Synod, whether in the East or in the Central West, his ser- 
vices were in demand. For seventeen years he was the Stated 
Clerk of the Synod of Ohio. His abilities, however, early drew 
the attention of the church as a whole, and in 1855 he was 
chosen editor of the Digest of the Acts and Deliverance of the 
General Assembly, a work of great labor and skill, which ap- 
peared successively in four large volumes in 1861, 1873, 1886 
and 1808. 
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These volumes are a testimony to the high ability of Dr. 
Moore as an ecclesiastic and of the great esteem in which he was 
held by the Church. In consequence of his familiarity with 
church and civil law, his opinion and counsel was sought from 
every part of the wide Church, entailing immense labor and time 
in wholly unpaid service. He served repeatedly upon important 
committees, took an influential part in the councils of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance in the meetings respectively at Edin- 
burg,. London and Toronto. 

Lane Theological Seminary in 1873 gave him the degree of 
S. T. D., and the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on him 
by Lake Forest University in 1890. 

He was called to the highest position in the councils 
of the Presbyterian Church when, in the trying period of its his- 
tory which marked the meeting of the general assembly at Sar- 
atoga in 1890, he was chosen Moderator, the choice of conserva- 
tives and liberals alike. This was due not to the idea that he was 
a man of negative position and convictions, but to a certain 
judicial constitution of mind and a catholic sympathy with the 


opinions of others, with which he himself might disagree, and 
more than all a catholic charity toward all men which made him 
eager to live in unity and peace with his fellow-men. 


The office in which Dr. Moore, however, was most widely 
known to the Church was that of Permanent Clerk of the General 
Assembly. He was chosen to this office in the year 1844, and 
till his death it was his principal duty in connection therewith 
to keep the records of the Assembly’s proceedings. But in addi- 
tion to the important work of the care of the journal, his knowl- 
edge and his wisdom were often in demand by many persons, in 
particular the Moderators of the Assembly. His counsels were 
always characterized by good sense and considerateness, and 
his duties were performed invariably with fidelity and kindness. 

The Presbyterian Church to which Dr. Moore rendered 
such continuous and conspicuous service recognized him as one 
of its master spirits, and gratefully remembers him as the faithful 
pastor, preacher and presbyter. The work he has done has been 
monumental, and the church throughout the country acknowl- 
edges its obligations to Dr. Moore and reveres him in memory 
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as it honored him in life by intrusting so much to his ability and 
fidelity. 

Dr. Moore was a large-hearted man. Everyone who came 
in touch with him felt his kindly sympathy. He could always be 
counted upon to do the manly, christian thing, and never any- 
thing disagreeable or ungracious. He was truth itself, abso- 
lutely reliable in every relation in life. A benevolent rule of his 
life was that no man should come to him in need and go away 
without receiving benefit. Dr. Moore was a man of strong mind, 
kindly and gentle, conscientious in every undertaking, of sound 
judgment and rare tact, observant and exceptional in his good 
common sense, a man of deep convictions and benevolent dispo- 
sition, fair and generous in all his dealings, and, withal, a modest 
man. 

A remarkable group of sons survive their distinguished 
father. These sons are: Rev. George F. Moore, professor in 
Andover Theological Seminary; the Rev. Edward C. Moore, 
pastor Central Congregational Church, Providence, R. I.; the 
Rev. Charles A. Moore, pastor Congregational Church, Rock- 
land, Me.; Frank G. Moore, professor in Dartmouth College; 
Henry M. Moore, M. D., surgeon of Ohio Volunteers, and Fred- 
erick A. Moore, now engaged in the banking business, New 
York City. 

Dr. William E. Moore was one of the most zealous and in- 
fluential members which the Ohio State Archzological and His- 
torical Society has ever had. He was a man of broad and varied 
culture. Not only was he high authority in the history and doc- 
trines of the church of which he was such a distinguished mem- 
ber, but he was a ripe scholar in literature and the sciences. 
The ‘subject of archzeology was one in which he took keen de- 
light, and the writer of this note has spent many of his most 
pleasurable and profitable hours in the company of Dr. Moore 
in visits to localities of archeological interest. For ten years 
previous to his death Dr. Moore was not only a trustee and 
member of the executive committee of this Society, but he was 
also its vice-president, and gave freely of his valuable time and 
wise judgment to the direction of the work of the Society. 

He died in Columbus, Ohio, on June 5th, 1899, at a little 
Over seventy-six years of age. 
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FORTS LORAMIE AND PICKAWILLANY. 
BY R. W. MCFARLAND, LL. D. 


One of the functions of an Historical Society is, or at least, 
ought to be, to criticize doubtful and inexact statements in works. 
professing to be History, and where practicable, to make known 
the truth. 

Let us apply this principle to some of the statements made by 
different writers in reference to the places named at the head of 
this article. But first it is well to give the location of the forts, 
both of which were long ago demolished, and nearly every 
vestige obliterated. 

In the summer of 1899, the writer visited the first named 
place twice, and the latter once. For the exact position of Picka- 
willany, I am indebted to the venerable Major Stephen Johnston, 
of Piqua, who was born in the vicinity in 1812, and who has been 
familiar with the locality all his long life. In the second place, 
my thanks are due to Mr. C. B. Jamison, an attorney much 
given to historical research and who has made particular examina- 
tion of the site. 

Loramie’s creek enters the Miami on the west side about three 
miles north of Piqua, and nearly a mile north of the farm-house 
formerly owned and long occupied by Col. John Johnston, who for 
about half a century was Indian agent for the United States 
government. This house is nearly a century old, and stands on 
the west bank of the Miami, twenty-five or thirty rods north of 
Fort Piqua, (built by Wayne in 1794,) and, as before said, at a 
greater distance from Fort Pickawillany. 

About a hundred yards below the mouth of Loramie’s creek, 
the bank of the river, here fifteen or twenty feet above low water, 
turns abruptly towards the west, and runs probably twenty rods 
or more before resuming its generally southern trend. On this: 
shoulder of land just below the mouth of the creek stood Fort 
Pickawillany. It was made of logs which were set on end in 
trenches dug for the purpose,—a stockade, such as was built by 
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the score during the war of the rebellion from 1861 to 1865. A 
well was dug within the fort, which was erected late in the fall 
of 1750, and was destroyed by the French and Indians in June 
1752, having stood about a year and a half;—and not fowr years 
as asserted by one historian. 

Mr. Jamison says that when the ground is freshly plowea, 
it still shows discoloration from the disturbance of the soil in 
digging the trenches and the well. Mr. J. has many relics gath- 
ered on the site of the fort, and of the houses outside of the fort ;— 
pieces of pottery and of table ware, and part of a fork which had 
rusted nearly away. It was an easy matter to find other relics 
of the household on the day of my visit. The site of the fort is 
then fully determined. In later years the Indian village extend- 
ing from the river to the hills half a mile to the west, was called 
Upper Piqua, and was the scene of a sanguinary battle in 1763, 
participated in chiefly by Indians. A tribe of Indians living in 
the vicinity was called by the French, “Picqualinees”. The Eng- 
lish varied the spelling both of the tribe and of the village; 
Peccaway,—Pickaway, and two or three other ways. Lower 
Piqua, the site of the present city was sometimes called Chillicothe. 

Fort Loramie was on the west side of the same creek about 
fifteen miles nearly northwest of Pickawillany, and about half a 
mile from the village of Berlin in the western part of Shelby 
county. The location is given in the map of the original survey 
of the land, made in 1819, and on record in the land office in 
Columbus. It was in the northeast quarter of section 10, town- 
ship eight, south, range four east of the Miami meridian; ana 
near the middle of the east line of the quarter section. It is 
also marked on the plat of the original survey of land south of the 
Greenville treaty line, made in 1800, long before the fort was 
destroyed. This plat is also on record in the land office. Every 
vestige of the fort itself seems entirely obliterated. A large stone 
in place is still shown as having been one of the foundations of 
a house built outside of the fort. 

The farm house stands but a few feet from this rock, and 
-a large barn a few rods away may possibly stand on the site of the 
old fort. The owner of the farm pointed out to me some graves 
in his garden, one of which was called the grave of General 
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Richard Butler, who was kilied in St. Clair’s defeat, November 
4, 1791, at Fort Recovery, twenty miles away. [See note A at. 
the end of this article. ] 

Now let us see what some of our histories say as to the 
location of these forts. In Knapp’s History of the Maumee Val- 
ley, published in Toledo in 1872, on page 21, I find the following 
statements: “Late in that year (1750) a party of twenty-five per- 
sons from eastern Pennsylvania, built a station on the Great 
Miami, at the mouth of what is now known as Loramie’s creek, 
sixteen miles northwest of Sidney, Shelby County. It was called 
Pickawillany. The place was not widely known until 1769, when 
a Canadian French trader, named Peter Loramie, established a 
store there. After his arrival the place was called Loramie’s 
station. Clark attacked it in 1782. The site of Pickawillany 
and Loramie’s store has never been rebuilt.” 

The mouth of Loramie’s creek is nine miles southwest of 
Sidney, and Fort Loramie fifteen miles nearly northwest, at the 
beginning of the portage beween Loramie’s creek and the head 
waters of the St. Mary’s river. Clark attacked the Indian vil- 
lage at the mouth of the Loramie, and a detachment of his army 
made thence a night march to Loramie’s station, fifteen miles. 
away, looted the store and burned all the buildings, as is fully 
described in Howe’s History of Ohio. 

In a small historical work published in Cincinnati by Robert 
Clarke are the statements given below. The book is called the 
“Journal of Capt. Wm. Trent from Logstown to Pickawillany 
in 1752”, edited by Mr. Goodman. Logstown was a few miles 
down the river from the site of Pittsburg, quoted variously from 
fourteen to twenty miles. Of course most readers of this article 
know that in 1752, there was neither town nor fort where that 
city now stands. In addition to the Journal of Capt. Trent, many 
brief narratives of other events are given. Here are the extracts. 
already alluded to. 

On p. 32, after stating that in the year 1750, certain Penn- 
sylvanians had sent large presents to a tribe of Indians living om 
the Big .Miami, the account says that in return therefor, the Eng-. 
lish had permission “to build a strong trading house at the town 
on the Miami at the mouth of Loramie’s creek.” [The creek: 
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did not bear that name in 1750.] The book goes on to say 
that “The English in the fall of 1750, began the erection of a 
stockade, as a place of protection when the main build- 
ing was completed it was surrounded with a high wall of split 
logs, having three gateways. Within the enclosures the traders 
dug a well.” Christopher Gist was there in February 
1751 [he says] “on Feb 18 we walked about and 
viewed the fort which wanted some repairs” “In June 
1752 the French captured he fort.” P. 54. “A Canadian trader, 
Peter Loramie, established a store at old Pickawillany 

After his arrival the town was called Loramie’s Station 

Geo. Rogers Clarke in the fall of 1782, attacked the town, the 
store was looted and burned, and so all the other buildings. ... . 
The site of Pickawillany and Loramie’s Station has never been 
rebuilt.” This last sentence is identical with the last sentence 
in the extract from Knapp’s History. It is plain that one write: 
copied from the other, or both copied from some third source. 
30th accounts make Pickawillany and Loramie’s Station occupy 
the same ground;—one account puts them 16 miles northwest of 
Sidney; the other, 9 miles southwest of the same city. But the 
two forts were not at the same place; and both histories are at 
fault. 

In a foot-note on p. 84, it is stated that “on Evans’s map, 
made in 1755, the fort [Pickawillany] was on the west bank of 
Loramie’s creek, at its mouth.” The map was right. 

In a history of Darke county, p: 99, I find this statement: 
“This failure was not so bitter as the English effort to sustain 
their trading post in 1749, on the Great Miami, afterwards called 
Loramie’s store. It pursued a feeble existence till 1752, when a 
French raid upon the Twightwees and the English colonists 
proved fatal.” So this writer puts Loramie’s store at the'site of 
Pickawillany—the same error which was made by the editor 
of Trent’s Journal. 

In a history of Logan County I find the following statement; 
“A Canadian Frenchman named Loramie established a store on 
the site [ Pickawillany ] A fort was built on the site of the 
store, by Wayne and named fort Loramie.” 

So this writer puts both forts and the store at the same point 
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on the Miami. From these four accounts who could tell where 
either of the forts stood? All four of the writers are wrong in 
some of their statements; and it is evident that no effort was made 
to ascertain the facts. What are such histories worth? In the 
new edition of Howe’s History of Ohio, the facts are correctly 
stated under the heading “Shelby County.” 

Note A. In the body of this article it was incidentally re- 
marked that the body of Gen. Butler was buried at Fort Loramie. 
Let us examine this claim. The remnant of St. Clair’s army after 
the defeat was forced to retreat immediately, and was pursued by 
the Indians 10 or 12 miles from the battle ground. Three months 
after, i. e., about the 1st of February 1792, Gen. Wilkinson, who 
succeeded St. Clair in the command of the troops, sent a mounted 
force of about 500 men to bury the dead, and to recover the aban- 
doned cannon, if possible. 

Howe, under the head of “Mercer county”, gives part of a 
letter written by Capt. Buntin to St. Clair. The Capt. was in the 
detachment which went to the battlefield. He says. ‘We found 
three whole carriages, the other five were so much damaged that 
they were rendered useless. [The cannon had been hidden by the 
Indians, but one of the pieces was dug up on the field-in 1830. ]} 
By the general’s orders pits were dug in different places, and all 
the dead bodies that were exposed to view, or could conveniently 
be found (the snow being very deep) were buried.” McDowell 
a participant in the battle and in the burying party is quoted as 
saying, “Although the bodies were much abused and stripped of 
all of value, they recognized and interred them in four large graves. 
Gen, Butler was found in the shattered remains of his tent.” We 
shall see further on this point presently. | 

In December 1793, more than two years after the battle, 
Wayne’s forces buried the bones of others, “600 skulls being found 
among them.” Inasmuch as about goo had been killed, the first 
party had found only about one third of the dead, for they 
were covered by a deep snow and were scattered far and wide. 
There is direct testimony that the snow was nearly a foot deep. 

The question arises even if Gen. Butler’s body had been 
recognized, whether by any possibility, it could after burial have 
ever been again identified. The dead wére buried in four large 
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pits, the position of three of those pits is unknown to this day. 
In 1851 after a heavy rain which washed the earth away from 
one of these pits disclosing a skeleton in the streets of Recovery, 
the place of one pit was ascertained, and about 60 skeletons were 
taken up and publicly buried; an account of the proceedings was 
published far and wide,—many of those who assisted in the sad 
rites are still living. 

Under “Mercer County” Howe gives a sketch of the battle- 
field, of the encampment before the battle, of the place where the 
cannon was found in 1830, the spot where Gen. Butler was buried, 
etc. This last statement must be received with large allowance 
for error. The sketch was made by Mr. Huston, a surveyor of 
Celina, the county seat of Mercer. The sketch shows Butler's 
grave on the south side of a small creek running nearly west into 
the Wabash, and about 100 rods from that river. The creek 
borders on the south side of the battle ground. Mr. Huston 
claimed that the place was pointed out to him by the same Mr. 
McDowell before mentioned, who lived in the vicinity and died 
in 1847. I have had correspondence lately with Capt. John S. 
Rhodes of Fort Recovery, a resident of that vicinity for more than 
55 years, and who knew McDowell well and often talked with hin 
of the battle and its incidents. In reference to the place marked 
as the grave of Gen. Butler, as shown in Huston’s map, the 
Capt. says, “The place on the bank of the creek you speak of, 
has come to my knowledge in the last thirty years.” No one now 
knows whether it is one of the trenches dug in 1792, or is the 
burial place of the soldiers who fell in the two engagements around 
Fort Recovery in 1794. The Capt. further says, “He [McDowel!] 
always said the body of General Butler could not be identified 
from the others, or it would have been placed in a grave by itself.” 

Remembering that the bodies of the soldiers had been strip- 
ped and in many cases mutilated, that they had been exposed to 
the weather and to the ravages of wild beasts and of fowls, for 
three months, and further, taking into consideration the above 
account of the inclemency of the weather, and the positive declar- 
ation of one who aided in the burial, it is evident that the body of 
Gen. Butler was never taken to fort Loramie, and that the story of 
his burial at that Fort has grown up from some other source. 
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And that source seems to be fairly set forth in some incidents 
related to Mr. Howe in 1846 by Col. Johnston before men- 
tioned. Under the heading “Shelby” county, Howe says, speak- 
ing of Fort Loramie, “The last officer who commanded here was 
Col. Butler, nephew of Gen. Richard Butler, who fell at St. 
Clair’s defeat.” Says Col. Johnston, “His wife and children were 
with him during his command. A very interesting son of his, 
about eight years old, died at the fort. The agonized father and 
mother were inconsolable. The grave was enclosed with a very 
handsome and painted railing, at the foot of which honeysuckles 
were planted, grew luxuriantly, twined the paling, and finally 
enveloped the whole grave. Nothing could appear more beau- 
tiful than this arbor when in full bloom. The peace withdrew 
Capt. Butler and his troops to other scenes on the Mississippi. 
I never passed the fort without a melancholy thought about the 
lovely boy who rested there the whole remained perfect 
until the war of 1812, when all was destroyed.” 

This historical incident then most probably gave rise to the 
story that Gen. Butler’s grave is at Fort Loramie. 

Note B.—Here is another statement which does not conform 
to the facts. Howe says, “The site of Loramie’s store was a 
prominent point in the Greenville treaty boundary line.” It was 
not in that line at all, and was more than half a mile away. In 
Article 3, of that treaty you find these words: “The general 
boundary line between the lands of the United States and the 
lands of the said Indian tribes, shall begin at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga river, and run thence up the same to the portage be- 
tween that and the Tuscarawas branch of the Muskingum; thence 
down that branch to the crossing place above fort Lawrence; 
thence westerly to a fork of that branch of the Great Miami river, 
running into the Ohio, at or near which fork stood Loramie’s 
store, and where commences the portage between the Miami ot 
the Ohio, and St. Mary’s river, which is a branch of the Miami 
which runs into Lake Erie; thence a westerly course to Fort 
Recovery.” [The Maumee, or Omee, was in the early part of this 
century called the Miami of the Lakes. | 

Here it is plain that Loramie’s store was not in the line, 
and the more certainly, because it had been destroyed by fire 
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nearly thirteen years before the treaty was made. The part of 
this boundary line, from the mouth of the Cuyahoga to the port- 
age on Loramie’s creek was not new. It was first given in the 
treaty with the Wyandots and the Delawares, made at Fort Mc- 
Intosh on the Ohio, on the 21st of January 1785. It was repeated 
in the treaty made at Fort Harmar, at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum, January 9th 1789. These two treaties use almost iden- 
tical words, the latter saying “to the portage on that branch of 
the Big Miami river which runs into the Ohio, at the mouth or 
which branch the fort stood which was taken by the French in 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and fifty two.” 
This fort you recognize as Pickawillany. Wayne seems to have 
tried to be more definite in marking the western end of the old 
boundary line, saying “‘a fork of that branch etc.,.... thence 
westerly,” etc. The word “thence” implies that the western exten- 
sion of the line began where the eastern terminated. But there 
is a jog in the line, the portion running west begins at the old 
junction of Mile creek with Loramie’s, while the terminus of the 
other part was and is nearly half a mile up the creek, in the 
direction of Fort Loramie. This fork is a mile below the place 
of the old fort, and the name of the subsidiary stream — Mile 
creek—indicates Wayne as the person responsible for such am 
appellation. His practical mind gave similar names to the creeks 
which he crossed in his march northward from Fort Hamilton,— 
Two Mile creek, Four Mile, Seven Mile, Fourteen Mile creek.— 
names which the streams still bear. The jog appears on all the 
maps in the land office at Columbus, and on the auditor’s books 
in Sidney. 








ROBERT CLARKE. 
1829-1899. 


Robert Clarke was a native of Annan, Dumfreeshire, Scot- 
land, where he was born May Ist, 1829. He came with his parents 
to Cincinnati in 1840 and was educated in the public schools of 
Cincinnati and at Woodward College. For a short time he was 
bookkeeper for William Hanna and then followed his bent by 
becoming interested in a little second-hand book-store near the 
corner of 6th and Walnut streets. ; 

The story of his subsequent life is the history of the famous 
Robert Clarke Company of which he was the founder. The origin 
of this firm dates back to the 50’s when books were of less import- 
ance in the western community than were lumber, flat-boats and 
pork. Its birth-place was in the little second-hand book-store 
in Sixth street above mentioned, where Mr. Robert Clarke was one 
of the proprietors, and where he began his education in ““Amer- 
icana” that early made the firm an accepted authority on any 
question pertaining to American publications. In 1858 Robert 
Clarke & Co. assumed its firm name and succeeded H. 'W. Derby 
& Co. as book-sellers. From book selling to book publishing was 
and easy and natural step, and for nearly half a century the pub- 
lication of books of the better class in all departments of literature 
has been carried on by this firm. In 1894 the partnership was 
incorporated as The Robert Clarke Company, with a board of 
directors composed of Robert Clark, R. D. Barney, John W. 
Daley, Howard Barney and Alexander Hill. The directors of 
this company were all members of the old firm. 

The wonderful collection of American publications issued 
by this firm caused Justin Winsor in his “Narrative and Critical 
History” of America to say; “The most important American lists 
at present issued by American dealers are those of the Robert 
Clarke Company of Cincinnati.” 

Mr. Clarke was a constant reader and hard student all his life, 
not only of the contents of books, but a connoisseur of their form 
and exterior. He was not merely a successful bibliophile, but he 
was a veritable living cyclopedia on bibliography. It is doubtful 
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if any man in the United States was more thoroughly versed in 
the historical and bibliographical literature of this country. He 
edited Col. George Rogers Clark’s “Campaign in Illinois, in 
-778-9." James McBride’s “Pioneer Biographies,” 1869, and 
Captain James Smith’s “Captivity with the Indians,” 1870. He 
was the author of a pamphlet on the Pre-historic remains which 
were found on the site of the City of Cincinnati, with a vindica- 
tion of the Cincinnati Tablet,” printed privately in 1876. 

He had accumulated during his life time a carefully chosen 
library of 7,000 volumes of Americana; perhaps the largest and 
best private collection of the kind in the United States. This 
library a year or two ago was purchased by Mr. William A. Proc- 
tor, who presented it to the University of Cincinnati. Mr. Clarke 
was a typical representative of the book devotee, spending all the 
time which he could spare from his business interests, in the 
acquisition of and the reading of books on American subjects. 

He was never married, and it may be truly said of him that 
his only love was the books among which he so fondly dwelt. 

He was a man genial and gentle in disposition; quiet, modest 
and unassuming in manner. His acquaintances and friends were 
innumerable but his intimates were few. He cared not for posi- 
tion, political honors or wealth. His tastes and delights were 
intellectual. In the midst of a busy world of affairs and of pro- 
gress he lived the disciple of books. His “library was dukedom 
large enough” for him. He held with the poet; 

* #* #® and books we know, 

Are a substantial world both pure, and good ; 

Read these; with tendrils, strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastimes and our happiness will grow.” 

Mr. Robert Clarke was one of the first life members of the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society and from the 
date of his membership took a deep interest in its work and wel- 
fare. Its pursuits were along the lines that especially attracted 
and held his attention. He was elected a trustee at the annual 
meeting in February 1899. Oniy two days before his death in 
an extended conversation with Secretary Randall Mr. Clarke out- 
lined some of the purposes he- hoped to assist the Society in ac- 
complishing. He died suddenly in the library at his home on 


August 27, 1899. 





























































